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MEMOIRS OF MR, JONATUAN SEW- 
ALL BUCK. 


To the Editor of the Panoplist. 
Sir, 
fHavisxe witnessed, with much ple asure, 
the impartiality with which you insert 
biographi cal sketches, 1 am influe: iced 
to submit the following memoirs to your 


disposal. D. P. 


Tur reader will not find in these 
remarks a portrait of one mighty 
in the field of battle, applauded 
in the hall of litigation, renown- 
ed in affairs of state, or high in 
the walks of science But he 
will find an unflattering minia- 
ture of one, who, unobserved, 
aud almost unknown beyond the 
limits of his native village, pas- 
sed, in the deserted path of vir- 
tue, from his cradle to an early 
grave. 

Jonathan Sewall Buck was 
born at Buckstown, Maine, on 
the 27th of May, i793. 

From his infancy he exhivited 
a mind much inclined to sobri- 
ety. This was manifested by 
indifference to most childish 
sports, a preference of retre- 
ment, and the acquisition Ol some 
useful knowledge. As he ad- 
vanced in years, he discovered 
the same indifference to those 
juvenile hilarities, which are so 
fatally alluring, and which so of- 
ten plunge their unsuspecting 
votaries into vice and ruin. This 
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was neither the effect of stoicism; 
nor stupidity. But secine the 
dangerous snare, he determiiued 
to avoid it. His cautious dispo- 
sition caused him to speak with 
disapprobation of some amuse- 
ments, which are, perhaps, per- 
fectly harmless. Upon this 
point, however, the writer haz- 
ards no cecision, He is aware, 
that the first step in guilt is near 
the last in innocence, 

The subject of this memoir 
became early attached to books, 
and particularly that book of 
books, the Bisite. Amidst a 

varicty of reading, this was his 
daily study. Having been biess- 
ed with a precise aud retentive 
memory, he became a living 
concordance. Few persons of 
any age, or profession, are so 
wo} acquainted with the Scrip- 
tures as he was. His intimacy 
with the Sacred Volume held 
the divine rule of duty constant- 
ly before him. This operating 
upon a mind “whose very fail- 
ings leaned to virtue’s side,’’ 
produced that habitual regard 
for morality which marked his 
conduct Constant, and solemn 
attention to the worship of God; 
reverence for his sacred name; 
and strict observance of the holy 
Sabbath; were some of his most 
shining virtues. His filial atiec- 
tion and obedience, together 
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with his attention to the injunc- 
tions and wishes of superiors; 
assiduous care to promote the 
welfare of others, and grief when 
he saw any abandoned to de- 
structive habits; chaste conver- 
sation and behavioy; strict fideli- 
ty; undeviating veracity, and ha- 
tred of slander; punctilious ren- 
dering to all their dues; and un- 
wearied efforts to influence oth- 
ers to like practices; proved him 
no careless observer of the sec- 
ond table of commands. 

In him, penetration, prudence 
and judgment were ever farin ad- 
vance of his age. When noknown 
precept would apply; he seem- 
edto adopt right by intuition. 
His disposition was benevolent 
and charitable. His manners 
being of a rigid cast, were cal- 
culated rather to secure the 
warm attachment of a few, than 
to win the friendship of the 
many. Added to this were his 
inflexible opposition to vice; his 
pointed, and in some instances, 
severe reproofs. .Yet none of 
his age had a larger share of 
public esteem; none had fewer 
personal enemies. But we turn 
toa more interesting part of his 
character. 

While yet a child, he became 
convinced of the woeful lapse 
of man; his total depravity; the 
necessity of regeneration; and 
the impossibility of meriting sal- 
vation by the deeds of the law. 
Those weighty truths often 
made deep impressions on his 
mind, and determined him to 
repentance, and a life of ho- 
liness. But thoughts thus un- 
pleasant were unwelcome visi- 
tors, and soon dismissed. He 
would then, notwithstanding his 
firm belief as above stated, quict 
his apprehensions by endeayor- 
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ing to propitiate the Deity with 
a formal round of duties. Thus 
he lived; now tormented with 
fear, and again resting in forget. 
fulness, until about two years be- 
fore his death. Then his con- 
victions became deeper, and 
more abiding fis solicitude was 
never of that distressing kind 
which approaches distraction; 
yet it was sufficient to keep 
alive a spirit of inquiry, and close 
attention. In this condition he 
remained nearly a year; some- 
times consoling himself with 
hope, but oltener depressed 
with anxious doubts. He first 
cherished a /asting hope in No. 
vember 1312. For dissipating 
his doubts, and confirming his 
hope, he was much indebted to 
Mr. Newton’s Cardiphonia. In 
the writings of that “anatomist 
of the human heart,” he found 
his own case clearly described, 
and drawn in such a manner. as 
to afford him great comfort; 
though his comfort was accompa- 
nied with most debasing views of 
his sinfulness, and of his cold- 
ness and indifference in the ser- 
vice of his Maker. As his anxiety 
had never approached distrac- 
tion, so his rejoicing never sa- 
vored of enthusiasm. He re- 
joiced with trembling. It wasa 
business which engrossed much 
of his time, to learn the feelings 
of ancient and modern saints, 
and by them to try his own. 
This was attended by increasing 
assurance, that he had experi- 
enced the regenerating effects 
of the Divine Spirit. The pre- 
cise time of this change he nev- 
er attempted, or wished, to fix. 
He believed, that whereas he 
was once blind, he now saw. 
Whereas he once hated God 
and all holiness, rejected salva- 
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tion by Christ, and resisted the 
Holy Spirit; then he loved the 
perfections of Jehovah, and ho- 
liness, wherever discoverable, 
and ardently desired more of it 
in himself. He wished for no 
other mode-+oi_ salvation but 
through the atoning sacrifice of 
the Lamb of God; and sincerely 
implored the sanctifying and en- 
lizhtening influence of the heay- 
enly Comforter. Upon this be- 
lief he built his hope; a hope of- 
ten shaken, and sometimes al- 
most demolished by a sense of 
his extreme sinfulness and lia- 
bility to yield to the temptations 
ef Satan. 

Early in the spring, he mani- 
fested a desire publicly to dedi- 
cate himself to God, and join 
the church of Christ. Upon 
examination for admission to 
church fellowship, though he 
furnished not all the evidence 
desirable, he gave good satisfac- 
tion, and was cordially welcom- 
ed as a member in full com- 
munion. In May, he receiy- 
ed the ordinance of baptism, 
and entered into covenant with 
the church under the  pasto- 
ral charge of the Rev. Mighill 
Blood. After what has been 
said, it will be almost superfluous 
to add, that his conduct adorned 
his profession. 

We have followed our subject 
thus far without any thing to in- 
terrupt our pleasure. it re- 
mains for us to tollow him, 
through the valley ef affliction, 
down to the chambers of the 
erave. 

As increasing darkness in- 
creases the brilliancy of luminous 
bodies; so he shone brighter as 
ihe clouds of affliction darkened, 
and brightest in the deep shades 
of death. 





From his birth his constitu- 
tion had been feeble, but not so 
feeble as to make him incapable 
of business, until the spring of 
1812. He then received an in- 
jury in his side, which greatly 
impaired his health, and dis- 
qualified him from bodily exer- 
tion. His complaints, however, 
were not very alarming until the 
succeeding autumn. Medical 
aid was resorted to, but without 
any lasting advantage. His dis- 
order became more and more 
established, and every hope of 
recovery gradually gave place 
to apprehensions that his disor- 
der must prove fatal. Upon|this 
point he never expressed much 
concern; but waited with resig- 
nation the issue. When all ex- 
pectation of recovery failed, he 
exhibited no alarm, but with per- 
fect composure made all his ar- 
raygements for his departure. 
Among these was an interview 
with his brothers. and sisters, 
collectively, a few days before his 
death; at which time he exhort- 
ed them, as a dying brother, to 
secure an interest in the only 
Redeemer, by devoting them- 
selves to their Creator; distribut- 
ed among them. his books, &c. 
and, requesting them to kneel 
around his bed, commended 
them to the grace of God by 
prayer. 

His anxious concern for the 
souls of others was apparent in 
most that he said to those of his 
young friends, who called upon 
him. He once said, that should 
his sickness be the means of 
causing one soul to feel the im- 
portance of a preparation for 
death, so as to make its peace 
with God, that alone would bea 
sufficient inducement to bear 
it all patiently. 
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As death drew near, his hope 
grew stronger. Indeed his faith 
was fixed. Disclaiming all per- 
sonal merit, bis only ground of 
confidence was in the blood of 
the Lord Jesus Christ. His 
views of the character of the Sa- 
vior were exalted. The divinity 
of Christ was an article in his 
creed of prime importance. 

His pains greatly ineseased 
during the last days of his lile, 
yet he seidom complained; and 
if he did, he mixed his com- 
plaints with praises, that his suf- 
furl gs were so disproportionate 
to his deserts. 

Whenever he requested the 
prayers of Christians, his request 
was for resignation and patience. 

Many valuable saytugs which 
fell from his lips might be re- 
corded; but it must suffice to 
quote a few ef those which 
cheered his dying moments. 
After expressing his belief that 
he was dying, he added, “1 am In 
great distress at my stomach, 
but I hope I shall have _ pa- 
tience”” A short time before 
he expirec, he exclaimed, * None 
but Christ: none but Christ for 
me!’ He expressed his ardent 
desire to depart by repeating 
the following stanza of Dr, 
Watts’s 17th Psalm. 


‘This life’s a dream, an empty show; 
But the bright world, to which I go, 
Hath joys substantial anc sincere; 
When shali I wake and find me there?” 


Soon after this, his father ask- 
ed if his faith still supported 
him? He replied, “QO yes Sir!” 
and immediately expiring, no 
doubt was borne by waiting an- 
gels to the mansions of bliss. 

Thus died this valuable youth 
on the 28th of Septemb _r, 1813. 


For the Panoplist. 


MEMOIR OF THE HON. SAMUEL 
OSGOOD, WHO DIED AT NEW 
YORK, AUG. 12, 1813. 


Tue subject of this notice was 
the third son of Peter Osgood 
and Sarah Johnson. He was 
born in the North Parish in An- 
dover, ( Mass.) Feb. 14, 1748, 

In July 1766, he was admitted 
a member of Harvard Coll ge, 
and sustained the reputation of 
a good general scholar, throughs 
out his collegiate course. In 
Mathematics and the Greek lan- 
guage, he mace distinguished 
proficiency. In the latter branch 
of education he was acknowl- 
edged to be the first in his class; 
and, when he graduated, was 
honored with the writing of the 
mathematical theses. 

Mr. Osgood acted a very de. 
cided and conspicuous part in 
the early difficulties which sub- 
sisted between this country and 
Britain. In the year 1774, when 
the dispute between the coio- 
nies and the mother country be- 
gal tO Weal a gloomy aspect, the 
town of Andover appointed him 
their delegate to the State Con- 
gress, and by that body he was 
appointed a member of the 
Board of War. He was contin- 
ued a member of the State Con- 
gress till the year 1780. Dur- 
ing this year the State Constitu- 
tion was adopted; and upon the 
first election under it, the Coun- 
ty of Essex returned Mr, Os- 
good as one of their Scnators. 
In the spring of 1781, the Legis- 
lature appointed him a Delegate 
to the Congress of the Unied 
States. In this situation he was. 
continued, as long as the consti- 
tution would allow him to boid 
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his seat, when he returned to 
Andover, and was immediately 
sent as a delegate to the Legis- 
lature. In the spring of 1785, 
the Congress of the U. S. ap- 
pointed him first Commissioner 
of the Treasury. In this office 
he continued tijl Sept. 1789, 
when the department sustained 
a new arrangement under the 
new constitution. 

After the adoption of the con- 
stituiion, General Washington 
offered him the department of 
Post Master Generai, the duties 
of which office he discharged for 
about two years. After having 
resigned the trust of Post Mas- 
ter General, Mr. Osgood re- 
mained in private life till the 
year 1800, when the city of New 
York chose him a wnember of 
the House of Representatives of 
that state. Tne house appointe 
ed him their Speaker. 

In the year 1801, he was ap- 


pointed to the office of Supervi- “ 


sorship of the State of New 
York; and, soon after the aboil- 
tion of that office, was appointed 
Nava! Officer for the port of 
New York; an office which he 
held the remainder of his life. 

Mr. Osgood enjoyed the high 
privilege of being the child of 
belleviiig parents. He was very 
early the subject of serious im- 
pressions; and has himseif ex- 
pressed the hope, that he was 
brought out of darkness into 
God’s marvellous Jight, at the 
age of fifteen. 

To those, who were intimate- 
ly acquainted with Mr. Osgood, 
It 1S unnecessary to say, that 
with all his natural affability and 
Cheeriuingss, he was often pen- 
Sives and sometimes gloomy, 
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He was far from being backward 
in conversing on the state of his 
own soul. He has more than 
once been heard to say, “that a 
history of his past life for forty 
years would contain but a 
gloomy account of omissions of 
duty and commissions of sin. 
Doubts and darkness, sensible 
withdrawings of God’s Holy 
Spirit, lifelessnezs and inactivity 
in the cause of his Redeemer, 
caused him keen remorse ot con- 
science, and painful emotions 
of heart. Still, he cherished 
the hope, that he was a Chriss 
tian We trust he was. He 
seemed to be convinced of his 
ill-desert and helpiessness as 
a sinner; and to tuke suprene 
delight in casting himscli upon 
the Lord Jesus, us Jehovah his 
Righteousness, The divinity of 
Christ was to him a precious 
doctrine. It was precious on his 
dying pillow. “Bound” said he 
“as Lam to eternity, I can rest 
on nothing short of a Savior, that 
is truly God” We trust the 
everlasting arms sustained him. 
His light appearcd io be ike 
that of the just. The three last 
years of his life were cvideutly 
a season of retirement and trans 
quillity, and we hope of devozion. 
No man was more engeged than 
he was to promote the interests 
of the church ef which he was ap 
elder. For us he labored, with 
us and for us he prayed. But he 
has gone to his rest. Alessrd 
are the dead whoa die in the Lerd, 
After along and tedious illness, 
borne with unusual resignation 
and cheerfulness, be jel asleep 
on the 12th of August, igia. 
New York, Sept. 
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MIS CELLANEO 


For the Panoplist. 


QN INTEMPERATE DRINKING. 
No. VII 


So much has been said and 
written on the subject of intem- 
perance, within the last two or 
three years;—so many facts 
have been collected from all 
parts of the United States;—so 
many affecting representations 
have been made of the waste and 
woes of hard drinking;—and so 
much has been done to lay these 
facts and representations before 
the public, by clergymen and 
laymen; by printing, vending, 
and gratuitously distributing 
sermons, essays, addresses, and 
tracts, that a spirit of anxious in- 
quiry,anda good degree of needful 
alarm, have been gradually and 
extensively excited. But un- 
happily, the effect of all this has 
been in many cases to disheart- 
en, rather than to stimulate, the 
friends of reform. Not a few 
have imagined themselves to be 
in the condition of a thinly pop- 
ulated district, when invaded by 
« powerful and victorious ene- 
my, to whose standard many ea- 
gerly flock, instead of uniting 
with the friends of their coun- 
iry, to oppose’ his further pro- 
gress. They have felt them- 
selves driven to the hard necessi- 
iy of at least remaining quiet, if 
not of aiding and assisting the 
conqueror. 

No such real necessity, how- 
ever, has at anv time, or aby 
where, existed; except in the 
imaginations of the timid, In- 
‘emperance, though an encmy 
of terrible aspect; un enemy that 


has cast down many strong mere 
wounded ,and slain many mighty, 
has never yet, blessed be God, 
been permitted to gain an ascen- 
dency so: complete, that its des- 
olating career could not be ar- 
rested. And our grateful ac- 
knowledgments are due to the 
Author of all good, that the 
number of the despairing has 
been, tor some time past, rapid- 
lyon the decline. Many good 
people, who once felt as if noth- 
ing effectual could be done, have 
found to their surprise, upon 
facing the enemy, that it is not 
a regular force which they have 
to meet, bui a reeling disorder- 
ly rabble; and that, if the army 
of intemperance is numerically 
great, it is by no means so form- 
idable, as they had supposed. A 
little thought has, mereoyer, 
convinced themi, that even if this 
army cannot now be met and 
vanquished, in the field, it must 
soon waste away, and be entirely 
disbanded, unless kept alive by 
a succession of new recruits. 
Still, however, the voice of 
despondency is heard from yari- 
ous quarters, expressing itself 
in such terms as the following. 
* Would to God, that the alarm 
had been sounded sooner. Time 
was, when something effectual 
might have been done; but that 
time is past. The foe shouid have 
been met upon the frontiers, in- 
stead of which, he has been suf- 
feredto penetrate into the heart 
ofthe country, and make sucha 
disposition of his forces, that re- 
sistance can have no other cf- 
fect, than to exasperate him, to 
husten the work of ruin and 
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death, in which he has been so 
jong, and so successfully engag- 
ed. Our wound, alas! is incur- 
able. The whole head is sick, 
and the wholeheart faint. The 
fire burns so fiercely, that it can- 
not be quenched. The poison 
is so diffused through all the 
yeins and arteries, and so mixed 
with the whole mass of the blood, 
that no remedy can avail.” 

That those, who express 
themselves in these and similar 
despairing lamentations, are sin- 
cere, I shall not permit myscif 
to doubt. But through what 
powerful magnilying-glass do 
they look? What new race of gi- 
ants have they discovered? Can 
nothing be done to save our 
children from bondage, shame, 
and premature death? Why not? 
Cast away this mischievous 
magnifier, I beseech you. Look 
out of your owneyes. Be calm 
and collected. Fears and phan- 
toms are bad counsellors. Dis- 
miss them. You are not left 
alone. There are more than 
seven thousand, or ten times 
seven thousand, who have not 
bowed the knee to Baal. I can- 
not pretend to state the num- 
bers of professing Christians in 
this country, at the present 
time; but it must be very large. 
Probably between two and three 
hundred thousand. Most of 
these, surely, may be cqunted 
upon, in this holy war, against 
intemperance. Nor must we 
look to these alone. More than 
twice or thrice two hundred 
thousand, who are not profes- 
sors, can, no doubt, be induced 
to marshal themselves under the 
same standard, 

And can nothing be done by 
suth a host? Nothing to main- 
tain the ground which is not yet 





lost—nothing to foree the ene- 
my from the open field—nothing 
to reduce his strong holds, to 
drive in his out-posts, or to cut 
off his supplies? Can all the pi- 
ous and sober people in the Jand 
do nothing to check the pro- 
gress of this evil? Nothing by 
their example; nothing by their 
influence with friends and de- 
pendents; nothing in their own 
families? Or it is to be: believed, 
that the great body of the wise 
and good,wiill, in this{case, refuse 
to come up to the help of the Lord 
against the mighty. Let them 
be distinctly cailed upon; let 
them be convinced of the dan- 
ger; and they will come for- 
ward and enrol themselves. 

Nor let it be forgotten, that 
there is a mighty difference be- 
tween coming up to the Ael/p of 
the Lord, aad entering the lists 
against him. With infinite ease 
He can cause one to chase @ 
thousand, aud two to flut ten 
thousand to flight. So that, if 
drunkards, their auxiilarics and 
abettors, were ten times more 
numerous than they are, and if 
at the same time, the pious and 
virtuous were  proportionably 
diminished, it would be highly 
criminal in the latter to sit down 
in despair. Let the fearful and 
unbelieving consider this. Let 
them remember, that those an- 
cient rebels, who would not obey 
the command of Got, nor con- 
fide in his promises, but refused 
to take possession of Canaan, 
were destroyed af the destroy- 
er. 

Further; let such, as are 
tempted to resign themselves 
up todespondency, be told for 
their encouragement, that much 
has actuallybeen done,within twe 
years past, to stay the filagutm 














much more, tlfan even the most 
sanguine had ventured to anti- 
cipate. The wr.ter can assure 
them from his own observation, 
and from statements on which 
implicit reliance can be placed, 
that in the part of New England 
where he resides, a elorious re- 
formation is be, un,and under cir- 
cumstances affording good rea- 
son to hope that it will pro- 
ceed. Magistrates and ministers, 
church members, merchants, 
farmers, mechanics, have, to an 
extent not only unprecedented; 
but unexpected, entered heart 
and band upon the good work. 
Ardent spimrts of every kind 
are excluded, by unanimous re- 
solves, from the associational 
and other meetings of the cler- 
gy. Lhe side-boerds of the 
wealthy are swept of bottles and 
elasses. The sling and the cor- 
dial are banished from tea par- 
tics. Putting the cup to the 
lips of friends and visitants, is 
ceasing to be deemed a necessa- 
ry part of hospitality. Many 
farmers uow get tarough the 
season of heat aod hard labor, 
with less than one fourth of the 
quantity of distilled liquors, 
which they used to prov ide; and 
son.e without providing any. 
The pleasing resuit ofa re- 
port, lately made in my hearing, 
by intelligent geuathemen from 
all parts of a large associational 
district, was, that several diunk- 
ards have been hopefuliy reform- 
ed within the past year; that 
preaching against the use of 
strong drink, though very point- 
ed, has been highly popular; that 
frequenting dram shops and tav- 
erns is growing more and more 
disreputable; that, in some 
towns, the consuimption of spir- 
its has been ciminished by more 
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than one half the usual quantity, 
and that every where, the dimi- 
hnution is very apparent. 

Now, if these and similar to- 
kens for good were not known to 
exist, except in a few towns, we 
should have abundant reason fo 
thank God and take courage; but 
how much more, when it is con- 
sidered, that the above statement 
is only a specimen of that hap- 
py reformation, which has pro- 
eressed as far, perhaps farther, in 
other sections of the state, and 
in different and distant paits of 
New England. Let, then, the 
hands that still hang down, be 
lifted up. Let the feeble knees 
be strengthened. Let God be 
praised for the good that has al- 
ready been done. Let his ccn- 
tinued smiles be earnestly im- 
plored. Let every imch of 
ground, tha has been gained, be 
heid. Let the strong places 
from which the enemy has been 
driven be levelled with the 
ground. Let every advantage 
be vigorously followed up, and, 
by God’s help, our victory will 
be certain and compiete. 

But it may here be asked, are 
there no discouraging facts to 
counterbalance the  favoradle 
ones which have been stated; no 
dark clouds rising in our heri- 
zon; no forward and threatening 
movements of the enemy! Yes, 
there are. I hear the peor cry- 
ing for bread at this eariy season, 
and with astonishment demand 
the cause. Partial failures in 
some of the crops ff have indeed 
heard of. But 1 know, that in 
general, the crops have been un- 
usually «bundant, and that, in 
some placesy the earth has 
brought forth by Aandfuls. | 
know, also, that however great 
the demand may be abroad for 
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the productions of our soil, that 
demand cannot, in the present 
state of things, have produced 
a scarcity, so few and precarious 
are our outlets. Still | know, 
it is with extreme difficulty, 
that the poor around me can ob- 
tain their daily bread; and how 
is this to be accounted for? 

I cast my eye upon the news- 
papers; I watch the movements 
of speculators; [icok at the fires 
that are kindling and the myste- 
ry vanishes. Stills are advertis- 
ed, by scores and hundreds, 
Old establishments in the distil- 
ing business are enlarged, and 
new ones are rising in every 
part of the country. Distillers, 
by their advertisements and 
their innumerabie  agencics, 
have already got a very large 
part of the grain into their hands; 
aud are securing the remainder, 
as fast as pessiile. ‘then is it 
carried from the granary to 
the distillery, there to be tortur- 
ed by fire, till it will yicld a liquid 
poison, which is to be sent forth 
to destroy health, property, and 
reason; to convert men into de- 
mons, and to plunge thousands 
of souls into the bottomless pit. 
Can we wonder, that the wrath 
of God is not turned away from 
us, but that his hand is stretched 
out still? What are we to ex- 


pect, if we thus cast the staff of 


“fe into the fire, with our own 
hands, but that an angry God 
will add to the calamities of war 
all the miseries of famine? 

But those, who are engaged 
in this business, will undoubted- 
ly attempt to justify themselves; 
and it is but right that they 
should be heard. They may 
plead, then, in the first place, 
that very large quantities of ar- 
dent spirits are necessary to 
Vou. IX. 





supply our markets; that sup- 
plics from abroad are almost en- 
tirely cut off by the war; that the 
deinand can by no means be sat- 
isfied by the distillation of cider; 
aud ibat, therefore, it is prop- 
er to supply the deficiency by 
extracting the spirit from bread- 
stulls. 

This plea, permit me to reply, 
rests entirely on the presump- 
lion, that every demand for ar- 
dent spirits must, or atleast may, 
be complicd with. I say, it rests 
on the frresumption; because the 
point Is not proved, nor can it be. 
Suppose the kceper of a grog- 
shop to have ascertained, by a 
long course of experience, that 
his custo:ners wiil want three 


‘gallons ot spirits every evening. 


ls he bound, or is it righe for 
him to provide that quantity, 
when le knbwa that it will in- 
jure every man who calls for it? 
But iu this would be sinful, then 
he inay not supply his own little 


market, 1 mean to the extent of 


the demand; and if de may not, 
then the distiller may not, in ev- 
ery Case, Supply a larger mar- 
ket. ‘he reason isobvious. It 
is from the larger markets that 
grog shops craw their supplies. 
So that he, who sells liquor by 
the hogshead, may be accessory, 
to a vastly greater sum of guilt 
and misery, than any single in- 
dividual, who retails by the sin- 
gle glass. 

But, replies the distiller, noth- 
ing was made in vain. Liquor 
is certainly good in its place. 
I donot compel men to drink 
intemperately. L warn them 
against it. If they will, notwithe 
standing, make brutes of them- 
selves, ‘key must answer for it, 
not J. 

And are you certain, 1 ask, 

56 
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that no part of the guilt wil rest 
upon your head? God made noth- 
ing in vain, it is true; but did He 
make ardent spirits? Has he re- 
quired any body to make them? 
Admitting, however, that they 
are sometimes useful, (and I do 
net deny it,) what then? Does 
this prove, that they are, upon 
the whole, to be numbered 


among the blessings of life? If 


they injure a thousand persons, 
where they benefit one, or if they 
do a thousand times more hurt 
than good, will it avail those, 
who are deluging the land with 
ardent spirits, to plead, that they 
compel nobody to drink? If they 
do not compel men to become 
intemperate, they furnish the 
means of becoming so, when they 
know, that multitudes will abuse 
these means, Suppose I under- 
stood the art of extracting 
from rye, for instance, one of the 
most active and fatal poisons. in 
nature, which might in some 
cases be used, with great sus- 
cess as a medicine. Suppose my 
neivhbors should get into the 
habit of purchasing, diluting, and 
then drinking it. Suppose the 
same thing should be done 
wherever the poison was sold; 
and there should finally be satis- 
factory evidence, that thousands 
of lives-were annually destroyed 
by it; and that the evil was in- 
creasing. Could I excuse my- 
self, if I still persisted in mak- 
ing the poison, and in as large 
quantities as ever, by saying, 
“It is goodrin its place? I don’t 
compel people to destroy their 
lives. If they wi// drink, they 
must take the consequences.” 
Would not every friend of hu- 
manity reply, with some earnest- 
ness, “Sir, you must know, that 


- the community would be infinite- 


ly better off without your poison, 
than with it. ¥ou see what 
havoc it is making, on the right 
hand and the left. Its acknowl- 
edged utility, in a few solitary 
cases, compared with the guilt 
and misery which it occasicns, 
is like weighing a feather against 
mountains. Demolish your es- 
tablishment, therefore, at once; 
or convert it to some other use. 
“’7is sordid interest guides 
you,” be 

Should I be pronounced a 
monster, if I still persisted in 
manufacturing my newly discoy- 
ered poison, and is that man to 
be regarded as guiltless, nay as a 
useful member of society, who 
devotes himself to the manufac- 
turing and vending of odd pois- 
ons, under the specious names 
of gin, brandy and cordial? Let 
every such man, ponder the sub- 
ject well. Before any one re- 
solves to go on with this busi 
ness, let him fully satisfy him- 
self, that he can proceed oa 
grounds, which will stand the 
shock of the last dav, and abide 
the scrutiny of the Judge. 

‘The reader will naturally take 
notice here, that if there is any 
weight in the preceding argue 
ments, they would lie against 
extracting ardent spirits, in 
large quantities, from any sub- 
stance, however useless. With 
how much greater weight must 
they lie against turning into 
spirits the very staff of life? 

But I shall doubtless be asked, 
what must the farmers do with 
their grain?. Many of them have 
large quantities tospare. They 
cannot export it; and but a small 
part of it is wanted at home, for 
bread, by.the poor, or any body 
else. Must they suffer it to 
perish on their hands, rathes 
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than s2ll it for a high price, to 
ye made into whisky? I answer, 
first, by asking three plain ques- 
tions: Is it not a fact, that in the 
rage for distilling every thing, 
the poor are generally overlook- 
ed? Is it nota fact, that distillers 
have their agents employed al- 
most every where to buy up the 
erain, at unheard-of prices? Is it 
not a fact, that these agents have 
actually secured so much of it, 
in many places, as to induce an 
artificial scarcity? And what are 
the consequences? Why, .in the 
first place, when a poor man 
wants a bushel of grain, the nom- 
inal price is so excessively high, 
that he finds it extremely difh- 
cult to furnish the means; and in 
the second place, the grain is 
not to be had within his town or 
neighborhood. The barns and 
cellars of his wealthy neighbors 
are full, it is true; but the rye, 
and the corn, and even the pota- 
toes, are engaged, or kept back 
for a further advance in the 
price. Hence, the cry, which is 
already heard; and hence the 
probability, [ might almost say 
certainty, that hundreds, if not 
thousands, of families, will be 
compelled to struggle through a 
cold winter without bread. Look 
at the little children in these 
families. How distressing the 
thourht, that they must suffer 
so much, when, were it not for 
the distilleries, they might ob- 
tain a competence if not a plenty! 
But allowing, (what there is 
not the least reason to hope for,) 
that enough should be reserved 
for the poor, and afforded to 
them on moderate terms, is it 
morally right, to turn the sur- 
plus into liquid fire? Suppose the 
crops should be cut short anoth- 
cr vear to such a degree, that the 





very men, who are now pouring 
the last bushel they can spare 
into the stills, shou!d be pinched 
for bread themselves. Might 
they not very properly regard it 
asa judgment upon them, for 
what they are now doing? Let 
those, then, whose ground has 
brought forth filentifully the 
present year, praise the bounti- 
ful Giver, taking care, at the 
Same time, not to abuse the gift. 
Let them supply the poor around 
them, and seil to others, who 
want their grain for bread. If 
they still have a surplus, let 
them keep it over the season. 
Should there be a failure of 
crops, it will all be wanted; or, 
if not, opportunity may perhaps 
be given, for sending it abroad; 
and, at all events, it must surely 
afford a high degree of satisfac- 
tion to reflect, that it has not, by 
being turned into poison, de- 
stroyed the peace of any family, 
or hastened any man to the 
grave. 

I know that the distillation of 
bread stuffs may bring money 
into the pocket of the grower 
and the manufacturer. But 
money is not the one thing need- 


Jul. It will not be current in 


the world to which we are hast- 
ening; and if it should, the com- 
munity would gain nothing up- 
on the whole, for where one is 
made rich by means of distille- 
ries, ten are made poor. I would 
put it to the consciences of those 
interested in the gains, tbere- 
fore, whether they are not in du- 
ty bound to forego these gains, 
rather than be instrumental, in 
sending abroad a flood of intoxl- 
cating liquors to sweep the body 


into the grave, and the soul into. 
hell! Z. X. Y. 
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CALCULATIONS ON THE EXPEN- 
SES OF WAR. 


Ir is a remarkable trait in the 
human character, that taxes and 
various pecuniary sacrifices of 
a public nature are endured with 
greater cheerfulness to support 
war, than for any or all other 
purposcs, however good and de- 
sirable. This bas been a perma- 
nent’characteristic,wherever men 
have been associated together. 
Some few individuals have form- 
ed exceptions, wherever Chris- 
tianity has been received; but 
their influence has bccn toolimit- 
ed to make a national exception. 
The attention of the reader is 
invited to the following propo- 
sition, for the truth of which I 
appeal to history and observa- 
tion: There never has existeda 
nation, the mass of whose popu. 
lation would not bear heavy taze 
es to carry on war, however un- 
necessary and unjust, with less 
murmuring and less ofifiosition, 
than for any other fiurfiose un- 
der heaven. 1 say with dess 
murmuring, because the people 
will murmur on account of any 
heavy tax. But while they will 
only murmur against a burden- 
some war-tax; they would utter- 
ly refuse to pay the same 
amount for any otier purpose. 
The opposition to a heavy tax 
Imposed to promote internal im- 
provements, to build and endow 
colleges, and support schools, 
&c. &c. would commence per- 
hapsin murmurs; but would in- 
crease till it spoke in a voice of 
thunder to the ears of rulers. 
And there is not a goverament on 
earth, which would not be com- 
pelled to relinquish heavy tax- 
es Imposed for such purposes. 
Wars are admitted by all Chris- 


tians to spring from the wicked. 
ness of man. Many question 
the lawfulness of defensive war, 
and all allow that no war can be 
jusufied by both parties, and 
that many wars can be justified 
byneither, It may safely be as. 
sumed, therefore, that all the 
money paidto prepare for, and 
support war, is a tribute paid 
to human depravity, voluntarily 
on the part of most, by con- 
straint on the part of some. Ad. 
mitting the lawfulness of spose 
sive wars, itis obvious that suc 
wars could not exist were it 
not for the injustice and vio- 
lence of man; so that all war-ex- 
penses, however Incurred, must 
be placed to the same account; 
and, at the last and great audit, 
they must a// be reckoned fo 
some fiarty or other, as sO Many 
blessings perverted and abus- 
ed. 

After indulging in this train 
of reflections, | was induced to 
make the following caiculauons, 
as to the expenses actually in- 
curred by the Christian wonnd, 
in a single year, Ip the ;rosecu- 
tion of the existing wars. The 
year I take is from Sept. 10, 
1812, to Sept. 9, 1813, inclusive; 
not because the expenses can 
be accurately defined by those 
Cates, but because some Other 
caiculations may be thus defin- 
ed. 1 admit that this has been 
the most expensive year ot wat, 
which the Chrisuan world ever 


~ experienced, both in lives and 


property. Sull many years have 
been nearly as expensive, and 
the cost of war has always been 
cnormous. 

{t appears, then, that the gov- 
crnment of Great Britain raised 
for the service of the country in 
a single year, the cnormous su» 


le —— 
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of 7103,000,000 sterling, the 
whole of which was provided 
for by Parliament last summer. 
Perhaps it will be said, that as 
part of this sum was borrowed, it 
cannot be called a war expense 
of this year. But the objector 
will admit, on a mument’s re- 
ection, that if the money bor- 
rowed should never be paid, it 
would be a war loss on the part 
of the Jender, as every farthing 
porrowed for the support of war 
is actually expended. Conse- 
quently whenever the frincijal 
is paid, it will be paid as a war 
expense of this year. The inter- 
est will be a war expense of 
the several years when it is 
paid. Thus that part of the 103 
millions, which is expended in 
paying the interest on previous 
loans, isa war expense of this 
year; as all the British debt was 
accumulated by war loans; 
though what is paid into the 
sinking fund to diminish the 
hrincipal of the old debt ought 
in fairness to be deducted from 
the war expenses of this vear. 
This sum 1 should judge trom 
what I remember of the sinkin 
fund, cannot exceed the odd 3 
mnillions. 

‘The expenses of government, 
as it would exist in atime of 
perfect peace, and when no pre- 
parations were made for any 
apprehended war, would be a 
comparatively small sum. When 
itis considered, that only a mil- 
lion a year is allowed for the ex- 
penses ot the king and court, 
the principal judges, and what is 
called the civil list, it will be ad- 
mitted, that five millions would 
be an abundant allowance for all 
the usual’ purposes of govern- 
ment, as it might be administer- 





ed if wars did not exist. Indeed, 
that sum would support gov- 
ernment in a style of great dig- 
nity and splendor, beside foster- 
ing the aris and sciences. The 
remaining 95 millions sterling, 
ov 422 millions of dollars, may 
be set down as wat expenses. 

In addition to this sum is te 
he reckoned the losses of indi- 
viduals by the hand of violence, 
not included in the national ex- 
penses. As Great, Britain has 
not been invaded, these private 
losses are confined to depreda- 
tions on commerce by French, 
Danish, and American public 
ships, and privateers. Taking 
into view the losses in com- 
merce from the mother country 
to every part of the world, and’ 
from colony to colony, J think 
the amount can hardly be less 
than $18,000,000. Perhaps it 
will be said, that what is lost by 
one nation in this way, is gained 
by others. This is nottrue. It 
is thought by men of inteili- 
gence and judgment, that the 
whole amount of captures in 
modern war does not exceed the 
expenses of fitting out and sup~ 
porting privateers. A few indi- 
viduals may grow rich on the 
spoils of the innocent and unsus- 
pecting; but the great mass of 
adventurers are losers. In short, 
privateering is like gambling; 
tew gain permanently; neatly ail 
lose. 

in estimating the expenses of 
the continentat powers, during 
the year under consideration, 
the known regular revenue wili 
be but a miserable index. All 
those powers raised money by a 
thousand extraordinary methods, 
and borrowed, besides, to the full 
extent of their credit. We must, 
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therefore, be limited only by the 
ability of the people to pay, and 
of the governments to borrow. 
Bonaparte has had a million 
of men under arms, scattered 
throughout France, Italy, Spain, 
and his German tributaries, on 
an average, for the last five 
years. Probably that number 
has been invariably excceded, 
except for three or four months 
Jast winter. At the beginning 
of the Russian campaign of 1812, 
if we consider the vast number 
of armed men stationed in every 
part of his dominions, the num- 
ber occupied in garrisons, the 
amount of all his armies in 
Spain, and the vast military force 
with which he invaded Russia, 
we shall be convinced he had 
1,200,000 men in arms, to which 
must be added at least 100,000 
as teamsters, couriers &c. He 
was obliged to support many of 
these men at great expense, and 
at a vast distance from home. 
The number of horses to supply 
the cavalry, artillery, and wag- 
gon train of all his armics, and 
to keep up the communication 
with all parts of his empire, 
could hardly be less than 500,000. 
From Prussia alone he took 
40,000; in the waggon train of 
his northern army 80,000 were 
employed; a part of the cavalry 
and artillery of a single army 
lost, according to his own ac- 
count, 30,000 in a few nights, af- 
ter that army had been greatly 
diminished, and was, in fact, 
nearly ruined. Considering 


these things, and that he kept 
up his naval preparations, build- 
ing ships, filling arsenals, and 
repairing fortifications of ports; 
—that he maintained his military 
schools and trained multitudes 
of his conscripts not actuall- 


numbered with his forces;—we 
shall be convinced he could not 
not have expended less than 
$ 500,000,000, in supporting war. 
To this sum may fairly be added 
what is necessary to repair his 
extraordinary losses in the Rus- 
sian compaign, in artillery, am- 
munition, small arms, horses, 
&e. &c. which may be moder- 
ately estimated at $20,000,000. 

In the remaining part of the 
estimate T shall be less particu- 
lar, and give only the results. 

I calculate, therefore, the pub- 
lic warlike expenses of Sweden, 
Denmark, Russia, Prussia, Aus- 
tria and the neighboring prov- 
inces to be at least $500,000,000; 
and the private expenses, i. e. 
the loss by the burning of Mos- 
cow, and other towns in Russia, 
and the partial desolation of an 
immense tract of country from 
Moscow tothe Elbe, and three 
hundred miles on that river, to 
amount to $300.000,000; the 
public expenses of Spain and 
Portugal at $100,000,000, and 
the destruction of private prop- 
erty at 50,000,000; the public 
expenses of the United States 
at $40,000,600; and the private 
losses at sea at $10,090,000; the 
public expenses and private los- 
ses of the British colonies in 
North America, the West In- 
dies, and Asia, (not brought into 
the account of the government 
at home,) at $100,000,000. It is 
to be considered here, that the 
British East India Company 
support a large military force, 
the expenses of which are not 
reckoned in the national ac- 
counts, ' To these sums add 
¥$ 100,000,000 for the public ex- 
penses and private losses sus- 
tained in Mexico, and the Span- 
ish rich colonies in South Amer- 
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ica, in consequence of their civ- 
il wars. 


Recapfitulaution. 


Expenses of Great Britaia 
in a single year, in conse- 


quence of war $} 422,000,000 
Losses of individuals in 

Great Britain 18,000,000 
Expenses of France and 

her tributaries 620,000,000 


Of Sweden, Denmark, Rus- 

sia, Prussia, Austria, and the 

aeighboring German provinces500,000,000 
Of individuals in those 

countries. 300,000,000 
Of Spain and Portugal 100,000,000 
Private losses in those 


eountries 50,000,009 
Expenses of U. S. 40,000,000 
Losses by individuals 10,000,000 
Of the British colonies in 

all parts of the world 190,000,000 


Of the Spanish eolonies = 100,000,000 





Amounting to the 
goodly sum of $2,260,000,000 


This sum would form a suffi- 
cient circulating medium for 
the whole commercial worid, and 
at 6G per cent. (which is about 
the average interest of the sev- 
eral countries,) would produce 
a yearly lacome of §135,600,000. 

But I have not done with ex- 
penses. The loss of a young 
man, in the prime of life, is a 
loss of property. The town of 
Groton, in Connecticut, lost in a 
single day, a large part of its 
able-bodied meii, in consequence 
of Arnold’s infamous invasion 
of his native state. The town 
was filled with widows, and be- 
reaved parents. Bythe loss of 
life only, it was impoverished 
and nearly ruined. From the 
shock of a single day this town 
has not recovered in more than 
thirty years. Reader, how ma- 
hy such towns do you think 
there are in Europe? 

Let it not. be thought, that I 
suppose the loss of life can be 





compensated with money; but 
so far as the loss of life involves 
a pecuniary loss, it is proper to 
consider it in that light. 

The celebrated Dr. Lettsom, 
ina letter dated at London, a- 
bout the middle of August last, 
says, “I compute that half a 
million of young people have 
died by violence, within twelve 
months past, in blood-thirsty 
Europe.’ The Doctor wrote 
before the late sanguinary con- 
flicts in Germany: yet his com- 
putation is too small. The pro- 
bability is, that from Sept. 10, 
1312, before the battle of Boro- 
dino, to Sept. 9, 1813, inclusive, 
after the battle of Dennevitz, 
there fell im battle, died of 
wounds and in army hospitals, 
in prison-ships, and jails, and in 
consequence ofarmy sicknesses, 
at least 806,000 men in the prime 
of life, the great majority of 
whom were between 20 and 30 
years of age. Of this number 
the United States may come in 
for a Share of 10 or 15 thousand. 
Not Icss than 200,000 more 
were maimed for life, or had 
their constitutions broken, so as 
to be heipless, and, in a pecuni- 
ary point of view, worse than 
dead. The loss of property by 
the death of an able bodied man 
in this country, is not less than 
$1,500. In Europe it is less 
nominally, but perhaps not pro- 
portionably; that is, perhaps on 
an average throughout Europe 
the labor of an industrious man 
will go as far in clothing and 
schooling his children, &c. &c. 
as in this country. Perhaps not; 
we will therefore estimate the 
value of a man there to be half 
what itis here. We have, theny 
a result of $750,000,000 in a 
single year, lost to the Chris- 
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tian world, in consequence of 
the destruction of life and limbs 
in war. . The Christian world 
had in arms, the last year, full 
three millions of men. ‘The 
losses have been repaired by 
new enlistments and new con- 
scripuons. The loss of the pro- 
ductive industry of these men, 
beyond what would be necessa- 
ry to feed and clothe themselves, 
may be placed at $75 each, or 
$ 225,000,000, ip the whole. 

[ have not yet noticed the loss 
of property by the derangement 
of business which war occasions, 
by the sudden depression of 
landed estate, by the desponden- 
cy, which, in many places, pre- 
vents all exertion, &c. &c. The 
losses of this kind defy ail com- 
putation. I merely observe, 
that In this country s such losses 
have exceeded all other war ex- 
penses by more than double. 

[ intend to pursue this sub- 
ject, by specifying some of the 
good purpeses to which this 
money might be applied. 


A. B. 


TO THE EDITOR OF THE CHKIS- 
TIAN INSTRUCTOR. 


Sik, 
Tue following account, which I 
jately had from a friend at pres- 
ent residing in Madeira, of a vis- 
itation of locusts experienced in 
some of the neighboring isl- 
ands, will perhaps prove an ac- 
ceptable communication to some 
of the readers of the Christian 
Instructor. .It furnishes a strik- 
ing iilustration of the language 
employed to describe the devas- 
tation produced by these insects 
in the prophecies of Jocl. if you 


think it worthy of insertion, it js 
at your service. 
fam yours, &c. 

Edin. .ffril 20. W. Innxs, 

After speaking of the ravages 
produced by the yellow fever at 
Grand Canary and Teneriffe, my 
friend proceeds thus:—*T his 
put me in mind (to digress for 
a moment from the subject) of 
the plagues of Egypt. For after 
the plague of sickness came the 
most awful plague of the locusts, 
of which I can give you a true 
and faithful account, having 
heard it from frier.ds of my own 
who were on the spot, and eyc- 
Witnesses cf the dreadful havoc 
they madc. For days together 
the whole air was so dark, that, 
although otherwise a fine day, it 
was not possible to see 20 yards 
overhcad; in fact, the prodigious 
clouds overspread the whole hor- 
izon, and the ground was com- 
pletely covered with them. 
Wherever they alighted, sure 
destruction followed; for they 
ate up evefy blade of grass, and 
even the bark of the trees, and 
no place was free from them. 
Not a vegetable, or fruit of any 
kind, or herb was to be found 
wherever they went. To give 
you some idea of their numbers, 
the town council offered a reward 
of half a dollar for every three 
bushel box the peoplé brought 
in of them, whether dead or a- 
live, and in two nights they 
brought in three thousand boxes 
crammed full. This happened 
at Grand Canary. They came 
altogether in bands from one isl- 
and to another. At Teneriffe a 
quantity of wheat was offered for 
every sack of locusts, and in one 
night’s work they brought’ in 
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ewo thousand five hundred sacks. 
You may readily conceive the 
value of the reward was soon les- 
sened. From Teneriffe they 
took their departure for Lance- 
rota, where they made the same 
havoc, there destroying whole 
fields and every thing that came 
in their way. The stench of 
their dead bodies, it is said, was 
veyond description. They had 
vot visited these unfortunate is]- 
ands for 63 years before, and it is 
singular they should come just 
after the yellow fever. Those 
that were killed were killed in 
ihe nights and mornings before 
che dew was off their wings, for 
‘hey cannot fly with case before 
sun-rise. They are from 3 to $ 
1-2 inches long, thick shoujders 
and head, and tapering towards 
-he tail, of a brownish color, and 
‘ceth as hard as steel, and sharp 
as lancets. From this last place, 
after having destroyed every 
thing, they took their flight in 
myriads towards the coast of Af- 

‘icay whence they came,” 
C4. In. for July, 1813, fr. 22. 


GYPSIES. 


fie following very jateresting account of 
the . Gupsies, is taken from the last edi- 

on of Dr. Morse’s Geography, vol. ii, 

». 320. 

We ought, in this connexion, 
io mention a singular race of 
people, dispersed indced over al- 
most every country in Europe, 
but found an great numbers in 
the Austrian dominions. The 
Gypsies made their first appear- 
ance in Germany, in the 16th 
century. Historians inform us, 


that when Sultan Selim conquer- 

ed Egypt, several of the natives, 

refusing to submit to the Turk- 

ish yoke, revolted under one 
Vou. IX. 





Zinganeus, (whence the Turks 
call them Zinganees;) and a- 
greed to disperse in small par- 
ties over the world. The French 
callthem Bohemians. Mr. Grell- 
man and Mr. Marsden consider 
them of Hindoe origin. They 
wander about in Asia; in the in- 
terior of Africa; and, like locusts, 
have overrun mest European 
nations. Their whole number in 
Europe is believed to exceed 
seven hundred thousand. They 
are found in considerable num- 
bers in Great Britain. The vig- 
ilance of the police has render- 
ed them less numerous in 
France. In Spain they are be- 
lieved to amount to eighty thou- 
sand. They are somewhat nu- 
merous in Germany, Denmark, 
Sweden and Russia. In Ital; 
they abound, particularly in the 
states of the church. But their 
chief population is in the S. E. 
parts of Europe, particularly in 
Hungary, Transylvania, and vari- 
ous partsef Turkey, which seems 
ever to have been the place of 
general rendezvous for the Gyp- 
sy tribes. England endeavored 
to expel them in 1530; France 
in 1560; and Spain in 1§91; but 
never with complete success. 
For three centuries they have 
continued the same, wherever 
they have gone; unaltered by the 
lapse of time, the variation of cli- 
mate, and the force of example. 
Their physiognomy, and their 
manners are equally singular in 
every country. Their swarthy 
complexion is the same in Afri- 
ca, and in Europe. They ac- 
quire no additional laziness in 
Spain; and no new industry in 
England. Religion, powerful in 
its influence over most ignorant 
tribes, is here impotent; and the 
cross and the crescent are beheld 
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with equal indifference. Inthe 
neighborhood of civilized life, 
they continue barbarous; and in 
the midst ,of cities and villages, 


they live in tents and - hotes ‘of 


the earth, and w ander froin place 
to place as fugitives and vaga- 
bonds. 

They are passionately fond of 
ornaments and of plate. Their 
principal occupations are smith’s 
work, or tinker’s, or wooden 
ware, and horse-dealing. In 
Hungary and Transylvania they 
are executioners, flayers of dead 
beasts, and washers of gold The 
women, many of whom are ad- 
dicted to prostitution, deal in old 
clothes, and fortune-telling. The 
majority of both sexes are lazy 
beggars and thieves. They are 
fond of their children. Their 
diseases are the measles, small- 
pox, and weak eyes, occasioned 
by smoke. They live to an ad- 
vanced age. Their remedies in 
Sickness are saffron in their 
soups, and bleeding. The Aus- 
trian Gypsies are particularly 
ford of cattle that die of any dis- 
temper; acting on the principle, 


“that the flesh of a beast, whick 
God kills, must be better than that 
of one killed by man.” 

In Transylvania, they have a 
sort of regular government, 
Their chiefs are styled JTiay. 
wodes, and are elected from the 
children of former chiefs. They 
have no sense of religion They 
speak every where the language 
of the country; but have all one 
peculiar language, which is ev. 
ery where the same. Music is 
the only science of which they 
are fond. 

Their train of thinking is 
childish; and the little reason 
which they possess, is wholly de- 
voted tu the gratification of ape 
petite. They are ahh + loqua- 
cious, and chattering ; fickle and 
inconstant; faithless and ungrate- 
ful; timid and servile; cruel and 
revengeful. They are excessive- 
ly addicted to ardent spirits; and, 
what would hardly be expected, 
are universally vain. While 
they continue insensible of relig- 
ion, all attempts to civilize them 
will probauly be ineffectual. 


RELIGIOUS COMMUNICATIONS. 


For the Panoplist. 
ON THE DUTY OF ADMONITION. 


Ir is generally ad:ritted to be 
the duty of Christians not only 
to admonish each other of their 
faults, but also to check the vice 
and profanity of those who do 
not profess a regard for religion. 
Yet this duty, in all its branches, 
is too much neglected, 
Christians do not appear to 
consider how much good they 
might do by admonishing the 


wicked; they become careless 0! 
the honor of God; their ears be- 
come accustomed to the voice 
of profaneness, and their eyes 
to the sight of various kinds of 
iniquity. They seem intimida- 
ted and overawed by the number 
and boldness of the wicked. It 
is worthy of their consideration, 
however, that, in a multitude of 
instances, reproof has been suc- 
cessfuily administered to the 
wicked, and has produced the 
most durable effects. 
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In the memoirs of Capt. 
Abijah Perkins, in the Panoplist 
for Feb. last, pp. 389, 390, the 
subject of the narrative is intro- 
duced as making the following 
statement. “I had felt in gener- 
al no great remorse of con- 
science on account of the trans- 
actions of my life, till about four 

years ago. Then im conversa- 
tion with a friend, 7] was warn- 
ed of the great evil and danger- 
ous consequences of using pro- 
fane language, to which I was 
in some degree addicted. This 
timely and triendiy reproof gave 
me such a view of this sin, and 
mace such an Impression on my 
minc, that 1 have been restrain- 
ed trom it ever since. Having 
no evidence that I was a new 
creature, | began from that time 
to meditate more on the doc- 
trincs of the Gosnel, and to at- 
tent more strictly to preaching, 
&c. ke.” It appears from this 
narrative, that the above-des- 
cribed admonition was the mean 
of producing «an important 
change In the external ceport- 
ment ot the man, and of fixing 
his attention upon reilgious cone 
cerns. Another admonition, of- 
tered by a friend, when they two 
were in a ficid together, was the 
mean of producing a decp and 
pungent conviction of sin, which 
ended ina hopeiul conversion 
io God. How infinitely valuable 
were these admonitions to this 
man. Without them he might 
have continued unmoved and 
unchecked in a course of sin. 

the following anecdote has 
been related on yood authority 
to the writer of these paragraphs: 

Many years ago, a teamster 
Was Swearing very profanely at 
uis Cattle, in the hearing ‘of a 
viOUS man, whose ears were al- 


ways pained et hearing such 
language, and whom, for the sake 
of perspicuity, I shall call Mr. 
Faithful. Though an _ entire 
stranger to the man, Mr. F. cal- 
led him aside, and addressed 
him thus: “My friend, I am a 
stranger to you, but I cannot help 
reminding you, that God is your 
Maker; shat God, whose name 
you are profaning, will be 
your Judge. He has declared, 
that He will not hold any one 
guiltless who taketh His name in 
vain. It pains me much to hear 
any one of God’s rational off- 
spring thus setting him at defi- 
ance. What if God were to take 
you suddenly from the world, 
with an oath upon your lips!” 
The teamster was abashed, and 
they separated. About fifteen 
years after this admonition, Mr. 
F. was called aside by a man 
whom he did net know, and 
asked if his name was not F. 
On being answered in the af- 
firmative, the man proceeded to 
state the circumstances above 
related. and added, “I am the 
person whom you were so kind 
as to admonish at that time. 
Your reproof sunk deep into 
my heart. It was the mean of 
convincing me of my sinfulness, 
and of beginning a train of ex- 
ercises which, as lL humbly hope, 
terminated ina real change ot 
heart and life. I have often 
wished to see you for the pur- 
pose ofthanking you for your 
kindness, and relating what God 
has done for my soul, If saved, 
I shall have occasion to bless 
God through all eternity for 
making you an instrument of 
his kindness to me,’ 

What think you, reader, must 
have been the feelings of Mr. | 
Did he regret the time spent tn 
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offering the admonition, or the 
risk of encountering a repulse? 
Would not the joy of such in- 
telligence abundantly compen- 
sate for a thousand unsuccessful 
attempts to reform) the vicious? 

There ts reason to think, that 
in a large proporticn ef instan- 
Ces, admonitions administered in 
a proper spirit are more or Jess 
successful. Let the experiment 
be oftener tried. Let Christians 
grow bolder than they secm to 
have been, anda happy result 
will be witnessed. 

As reasons why Christians 
should feel themselves bound 
to admonish each other, let the 
following things be considered. 

1. The ease with which this 
duty is performed It costs lit- 
tle ime. Were the fact otner- 
wise, Many persons might think 
themselves excused on account 
of their regular employments, 
and the pressure of their world- 
Jy concerns. It costs no money. 
Were the fact otherwise, many 
might plead their poverty. It 
requires only courage and the 
love of God. Shall a Christian 
acknowledge himseif to be des- 
titute of these! 

2. The good which may be 
effectuated by admonition is in- 
calculable. The stupid and 
careless may be alarmed; the 
unprofitable professor of reli- 
gion may be aruused toa be- 
coming course of conduct; the 
vicious may be reclaimed, con- 
veried, sanctified and saved. 
God may use the meanest of 
his servants, as the instrument 
of producing these amazing 
changes. 

S. Our Savior’s example au- 
thorizes and requires the per- 
formance of this duiy. He ex- 
hibited unparalleled courage in 
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reproving sin, honoring his Fa- 
ther’s law, and warning the 
wicked of approaching judg- 
ment. Let his disciples go and 
do likewise. A. M. 


ON THE DOCTRINE OF THE TRIN- 
ITY~ 


( Continued from p. 256.) 


Ir is also reasonable, it is a rea} 
duty, to be punctiliously accurate 
in the explication of all such 
words, Expressions, and descrip- 
tions in the Scripture, as con- 
tain hints or assertions respect- 
ing a plurality in the Godhead, 
or a Godhead consisting of sev- 
eral persons. It isthe more so, 
because we have the testimony 
of history before us, that those 
who lived nearer the time when 
the Bible was written, than we 
do; and who, we must suppose, 
had a more perfect understand- 
ing of the language of Scripture, 
than we can ascribe to ourselves, 
did interpret with punctilious 
accuracy. 

The method of interpretation, 
which our new theologians are 
endeavoring to make current, 
is exactly the opposite of that 
which was followed in ancient 
times. Whuith respeet to the 
books of the Old Testament, it 
is wel] known, that the moder 
Jews, even to 2 blamable excess, 
seck to elicit some meaning, 
not only from cvery word, bu 
from every letter. Norare the) 
singular in this; for so far as we 
can go back, we find evidence 
that the Jews have always donc 
the same thing. It is very clea), 
that Jesus and his Aposties :- 
terpreted Scripture i a vers 
gruarded, and ohe might aims: 
say, In astraitened manner, aie 
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thus by their example confirmed 
and authorized this method of 
interpretation. Did the Jews of 
ancient times, then, discover in 
their sacred records, and recog- 
nize, a certain plurality in the 
Godhead, and the true divinity 
of the Messiah? Christian wri- 
ters who have devoted them- 
selves to the pursuit of Jewish 
literature, and obtained the most 
enlarged acquaintance with it, 
assure us, that this is the fact; 
and they gather from the most 
ancient Jewish writings, particu- 
Jarly from the Chaldee ‘Transla- 
tions of the books of the Qld 
Testament, and from the Tal- 
mud itself, many very striking 
proofs of the correctness of their 
assertion. Suli, we are willing 
to abide by testimony which is 
better known. From the books 
ofthe New Testament, we may 
plainly draw the conclusion, that 
u beliefin the plurality of the 
Godhead, and the divinity of the 
Savior, was by no means uncom- 
men among the Jews, who were 
the contemporaries of Jesus. 
The disciples of Christ exhibit 
no surprise at the most striking 
asseruons of their Master, on 
this subject; not even at those 
assertions, when all the Jews, 
who rejected his Messiahship, 
cried out, Blasphemy,’ because 
he made himscif equal with 
God, «and when the same 
Jews concertcd measures to 
punish him with death, The 
disciples hear him ascribing di- 
vine attributes, works, and hon- 
ors to himself; they hear him 
speak of his Father, as of a per- 
son different from himself, and 
of the Holy Spirit as another 
person, Whom he would send 
from the Father; they -hear his 
command to bapiise imo the 


name of the Father, Son, and 
Holy Ghost; and yet these very 
disciples, accustomed to find 
something striking in things of 
far inferior consequence, and te 
ask many questions respecting 
such things; these true and 
strenuous Unitarians, find noth- 
ing particularly striking in all 
this. From the moment when 
they are convinced that Jesus is 
the true Messiah, it becomes a 
scttled truth that he is the Son 
of God: and trom the same mo- 
ment, they confide to his power 
what God Almighty alone can 
perform; they think of his attri- 
butes as of the attributes of God 
the Father; they find no honor 
too great or excessive for hin; 
and never doubt in the perform- 
ance of any work unequivocally 
divine, if he but promises to per- 
form it. ‘They stand in no uced 
of the proof which Jesus adduces 
against a part of the Pharisecs, 
from the Old Testanient, to 
shew that the Messiah must be 
more than merely an emincnt 
man; thathe must not only be 
David’s son, but a personage 
who is an independent king, 
lord, and ruier. 

Calaphas joins together Mes- 
slah or King of Israel, and Son 
of God. Certainly not because 
Son of Ged, in the Jewisli tdi- 
om, meant merely @ king; ior 
then he could not have explain- 
ed,as he did, the assertici co! 
Jesus, “I am he,” as being bla:- 
phemy according to the laws. 
lt was because he, and the Jews 
of his time, from well known pas- 
suges of the Old ‘Testament 
knew and believed, that the 
premised Messiah, agreeably i> 
his nature and dignity, musi le 
the Son of God. Wiaien Clrts: 
asserted, that the Messiah niast 
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be more than @ mere man, and 
put to shame and reduced to si- 
lence the Pharisees by a passage 
out of Psalm cx, these Pharisees 
do not manifest any evidence of 
regarding this doctrine as alto- 
gether new, unheard of, and 
strange. 

As soon asa view of the glori- 
fied Savior had convinced Paul 
of his actual resurrection and 
exaltation; as soon as his doubts, 
respecting those things which 
formed the dividing line between 
his former and subsequent be- 
lief, were removed; this apostle 
finds the doctrine of Father, 
Son, and Holy Ghost—the doc- 
trine that Christ is God over all, 
(which he from this time clearly 
and expressiy acknowledges,) 
not a new doetrine in opposition 
to his former religious creed; 
he receives it as a doctrine al- 
ready known, and as a proposi- 
tion which stands in a necessary 
and inseparable connexion with 
the proposition, that Jesus is the 
true Messiah ‘The Apostles 
baptised thousand of Jews, no 
doubt according to the injunc 
tion of Jesus, into the name of 
the Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, 
without finding it necessary 
previously to instruct them in 
the doctrine that tlhe Father, 
Son, and Hely Ghost were God, 
as a doctrine of which they were 
previously ignorant. In their 
letters to those who were Jews, 
and to whom it was exceedingly 
hard to renounce even their for- 
mer ceremonies, they wrote in 
such terms respecung Jesus and 
his exalted nature, that if they 
had been as strange and offen- 
sive to the Jews of that day, as 
they are to modern Jews, they 
must have becn abundantly cor- 
rected, or esplained, to avoid il 
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will, vehement contradiction, or 
even persecution unto blood. 

Now these facts can be ex- 
plained only in two ways. First, 
that in all these expressions of 
Christ, and the Apostles, nothing 
is said respecting a plurality of 
persons in the Godhead, or the 
divinity of Jesus; and this is 
abundantly contradicted as we 
shall sve in the sequel: or sec- 
ondly, that the great body of 
Jews, at that time, were ac- 
quamted with the doctrine of 
the Trinity, and acknowled¢- 
ed it. 

The scattered remains of this. 
creed may be tound probably in 
the Cabbalistic Sefihiroth, and 
in the fiction of the Angel Meza- 
tron, to whom are ascribed at- 
tributes that belong to God alone, 
The modern ideas of the Jews 
respecting the person of the 
Messiah were undoubtedly in 
the time of Jesus not only new, 
but peculiar to only a part of the 
Pharisees. It was probably the 
fact, that the f.bionites and Ce- 
rinthians arose from this portion 
of the Pharisces, who embraced 
Christianity. 

That the contemporaries and 
disciples of the Apostles under- 
stood them to speak of the true 
divinity of Christ, and hence re- 
ceived the doctrine of the Trin- 
ity as a doctrine asserted by their 
teachers, is capabie of prool, 
from other souices, beside the 
fragments which remain of the 
writings of primitive Christians. 
Proof is drawn from the evi- 
dence, supported by historical 
testimonies, that John wrote his 
Gospel in opposition to those 
sects, who denicd the infinite 
divinity of Christ. It is drawn 
from the fact, that the names oi 
several men of littie conse- 
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quence are stull preserved, as 
che names of those who doubted 
‘np regard to the divinity of Christ 
in the first age of Christianity. 
No one takes the trouble to re- 
cord and perpetuate the names 
of insignificant men, who be- 
lieve nothing diferent from the 
creed of all, or the great body 
of, their contemporaries. Had 
it been a common thing, in the 
first ages of the Christian relig- 
jon not to acknowledge Jesus as 
God in the highest sense of the 
word; had the doctrine of the 
Trinity been first broached and 
introduced by the council of 
Nice, and forced upon the 
churches, as some Antitrinitari- 
ans pretend; then I desire to 
know how it came to pass, that 
we at the present dav should 
know, that in the second centu- 
‘y, a certain Artemon, and more 
particularly a certain leather 
dresser, by name ‘Theodorus, 
denied the divinity of Jesus, and 
maintained that he was a mere 
man? and how the latter, on ac- 
count of his opinions, was ex- 
communicated from the church? 
How came Noetius, Sabellius, 
or Paul of Samosata, in the third 
century, ever to think of explain- 
ing the doctrine of the Trinity 
and of the union of two natures 
in Christ, in a novel way, and in 
words which they thought were 
more intelligible? How came 
they to draw upon themselves so 
much and so violent opposi- 
tion—even to that degree, that 
the help of a heathen emperor 
was sought and obtained to expel 
Paul from his bishopric? If a 
doctrine be not at all believed, 
or not generally, or be not re- 
garded as weighty and essential, 
the names of its onposers are 
hot marked, Still less are the 


opposers treated, as the Anti- 
trinitarians were treated; and 
that, before the council of Nice. 
This makes it very clear, that 
the opinion cf these men must 
have been different from the 
common, predominant opinion, 
and therefore singular, strange, 
and offensive to the rest of Chris- 
tians. 

The sum of the foregoing ob- 
servations is briefly this: The 
holy Scriptures so speak, that 
we at the present time, so 
far removed from the times in 
which the Bible was written, 
are led by their assertions to 
suppose a certain plurality of 
persons in the Godhead; more 
especially so when one person is 
so described, as no person unless 
truly divine can be represented. 
We stand not alone in our in- 
terpretations of the Scriptures, 
The contemporaries of those 
who composed the sacred books, 


‘and those who jived soon after 


them, and who must have been 
acquainted with their customa- 
ry idioms, understood the ex- 
pressions in question as we un- 
derstand them. 

It was, then, the design of 
those who composed the Scrip- 
tures either to teach a plurality 
of persons in the Godhead—the 
true divinity of persons describ- 
ed by them in such lofty terms; 
or not toteach it? In the first 
case, every one who regards the 
Scriptures as the authentic 
source of religious knowledge, 
must believe the doctrine of 
which we are speaking. In the 
last case, one cannot help re- 
garding the authors of the sa- 
cred books, as men who had so 
little understanding, considera- 
tion, or sense of. propriety, that 
they have directly opposed 
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the very object they had in 
view—they have written books 
on purpose to prevent idolatry, 
or to destroy it where it already 
existed, and yét in these very 
books have taught and occasion- 
ed this same idolatry. One 
must consequently cast away the 
BibJe with contempt and indig- 
nation, and rank it below the 
most wretched of all the ordina- 
ry productions of authors. 

One more remark I shail pre- 
mise, before I pass on to ex- 
hibit the proofs for the doc- 
trine of the Trinity, drawn from 
the Holy Scriptures. It is this: 
The proofs which will be drawn 
from the Old Testament do not 
equal in plainness and definite- 
ness those with which the New 
Testament presents us. Most 
of the former are of sucha kind, 
that one could not perfectly with- 
stand an opposer of the doctrine 
ef the Trinity by theiraid, nor 
model the believers of this doc- 
tvine entirely by them. 

From this. some are accus- 
tomed to draw the following 
conclusion: ‘If no real and di- 
rect proofs in favor of this doc- 
trine can be drawn from the Old 
Vestament, tien no one should 
undertake to draw proofs from 
it; and whoever docs undertake 
it, renders himself ridiculous.’ 
Thus Antitrinitarians. Others, 
who themselves assent to the 
testimony cf the New Testa- 
ment, find a stumbling block in 
the following objection. ‘This 
doctrine is said to be a very 
weighty and essential part of the 
Christian religion. Now there 
can be no important difference 
between Revelation before the 
time of Christ, by him, and af- 
terwards by his disciples: there 
must be a strict and perfect har- 
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mony. And yet I fin] this doc- 
trine, represented to me as so 
important, either not at all re. 
vealed in the Old Testament, or 
so darkly that I could scarcely 
believe it, if the Old Testament 
alone were put into my hands,’ 

To these doubts and objec- 
tions I answer: When I commit 
to writing general and oral in- 
formation, witha view to ftture 
times, [I know that the sub- 
stance of this oral information 
will not be forgotten; or, when I 
speak or write for those persons, 
who I know will catch at the 
least hint in my speaking or 
writing, and explain it by care- 
ful study; then it is not an erro- 
neous method of instruction, if 
I only throw out hints here and 
there instead of copious disser- 
tations, but a method of teaching 
quite eppropriate. 

Now it is certain from histo- 
ry, that the ancient Jews found 
in the books of the Old Testa- 
ment many coctrines, which 
some of our modern interpret- 
ers are not satisfied can be found 
there; for example, types of the 
Savior, prophecies respecting 
the Redeemer, &c. Now either 
the prophets of God explain- 
ed the more obscure parts of 
their writings by word of mouth 
to their contemporaries, and this 
explanation was preserved a- 
mong their nation by tradition, 
so far at least that long after- 
wards, with respect to these ob- 
scurities, clear representations 
were raade of their meaning as 
it had been orally explained; or, 
(which is more certain from 
history,) the interpretations of 
the Jews, before the time of 
Christ, were altogether differ- 
ent from those, which many in 
our times defend. In fact, a Jew 
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caught at every hint of Scrip- 
cure, analysed it, and drew con- 
clusions from it. Consequent- 
ly, many things were adequate 
to convey instruction to him, 
which do not suffice for the in- 
struction of common readers of 
che Bible, in our age and nation. 
This method of interpretation 
was common among the Jews, 
even down to the time when the 
New Testament was added by 
Christians tothe Old. For the 
Jews, too, was the Old Testa- 
ment primarily and immediate- 
ly written. Was any thing 
more. then, necessary to the in- 
struction of the Jews in the doc- 
trine of which we are treating, 
than what is contained in the 
Old Testament? 

Supposing that many Jews, 


before the time of Christ, with’ 


all their attention to the Scrip- 
tures, and all their biblical 
knowledge, stull knew nothing 
of the doctrine of the Trinity; 
this would not bea stumbling 
blocktous. It might be, that 
God did not permit this doctrine 
to be generally received, for the 
same reason that Christ a long 
time forbade the publication of 
ihe truth that he was the Messi- 
ah, i. e. lest a mischievous use 
might be mace of it. So long 
as the Jewish nation discovered 
such a hankering after idolatry, 
tt surely was not impossible that 
they might misunderstand and 
abuse this doctrine. Morcover, 
the promised and expected Mes- 
siah was to be the teacher of Is- 
rael and of the world; a teacher, 
from whose instruction more 
und clearer ideas of religion 
could be obtained, than had ev- 
cr existed before him. And in 
what respect should this be the 
“ase, more than in the deocirine 
Vou. IX. 


respecting God and his being? 
No one, says Jesus, John iii, 13, 
No one has ascended uf to heave 
en; i, e. as the connexion ex- 
plains it, no one has intuitive 
knowledge of the invisible God, 
and sees and knows him as he 
is, buthe that came down from 
heaven, the Son of man, whois in 
heaven This is the same thing, 
which John expresses, chap. i, 
13, by the words; No man hath 
seen God at any time. The only 
begetten Son, who isin the bosom 
of the Father, he hath manifested 
him to us. 

If, moreover, mere men had 
hitherto instrucied their breth- 
ren;—men who were made ac- 
quainted with the Lord by reve- 
lations, and not by views face to 


face so that they had fathomed 


the whole of his being;—is it to 
be wondered at, that they had 
only more obscure views of the 
divine essence, and imparted 
such views tothose, whom they 
were commissioned to instruct: 
But when the Son himself came 
down and insiructed men, Is it 
strange that he should bring us 
nearer to God, and give us a 
nearer view of him? that he 
should make us acquainted in a 
more clear and perfect manner 
with some deeper mysteries of 
the Divinity? 

It may also be observed, that 
the knowledge of the doctrine 
of the Trinity was less impor- 
tant to these who lived under 
the ancient dispensation, than to 
us.’ With regard to us, this 
doctrine is very important, be- 
cause without it we could not 
tightly take a survey of the fun- 
damental article of our creed, 
the doctrine of adequate atone- 
ment for men by the death of the 
Son of God; nor think of itin a 
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connected manner; nor believe 
with cheerfulness. But to the 
patriarchs, this nearer and plain- 
erview which we take was ob- 
scure. Their whole creed re- 
specting it could be only this; 
God will send a_ person, by 
whom the miseries of men oc- 
casioned by sin shall be remov- 
ed, and sinners, without preju- 
dice to his holiness or justice, 
be pardoned and made happy: 
How? ‘This they saw only in the 
shadows of types; they noticed 
that hints were conveyed by 
them; but they could not decy- 
pher these so as to answer all 
the questions which might be 
raised; nor was it designed that 
they should. And if the doc- 
trine of atonement only dawned 
upon them, like the first glim- 
merings of the morning, they 
did notneed to understand the 
doctrine of the divinity of the 
expected Savior, and of the 
Trinity, in the same manner as 
we nced it, who have so much 
more circumstanual knowledge 
of redemption actually accom- 
plished. It was sufficient for 
them, who through intelligible 
hints had already some appre- 
hension of this doctrine, that 
when it must be made clear and 
extensively known, care was 
taken that it should not appear 
to them new, strange or contra- 
dictory to the testimonies and 
doctrines of the Old Testament. 
It is also certain, that on 
account of the design of the 
Scriptures, those passageswhich 
speak of a plurality in the God- 
head must be strictly taken, and 
that, if those passages, so far as 
they are contained in the Old 
Testament, are not altogether 
so clear, still their inferior ex- 
plicitness does not destrcy the 





weight of their evidence, in con- 
nexion with other passages. 
And now, what say the Holy 
Scriptures, in fuct, respecting 


the doctrine in question? 
( To be continued. ) 


From the Christian Instructor. 
MAXIMS OF THE WORLD. 


Maxim]. Jt is of no conse- 
guence what a man’s opinions may 
be, provided his conductis correct. 

It is a curious fact, that this 
maxim, though seemingly un- 
limited in point of extent, 1 Is ney- 
cr applied except in the case of 
religion. In political concerns, 
it is generally considered as a 
matter of the very first impor- 
tance, to ascertain what are the 
sentiments which men have a- 
dopted respecting the nature and 
design of civil government, the 
extent of the royal prerogative, 
and the rights of the people. 
We might urge, with some plau- 
sibility, that a man might be 
a good subject, a loyal citizen, 
and a friend to the true interests 
of the state, whose views of spcec- 
ulative politics may not accord 
with those which have been a- 
dopted by a particular class or 
description of men. We might 
argue, with some degree of jus- 
tice, that opposition to the reign 
ing administration of the country 
does not originate so much in 
certain abstract notions which 
may have been imbibed, or even 
in any peculiar systems of polit- 
ical belief, as in the passions of 
discontent, of envy, and ambi- 
tion, which no system of political 
faith will ever be able to eradi- 
cate. Will this kind of reason- 
ing give any satisfaction! ag 
it tend in any degree to allay t 
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ferment of political zeal? On the 
contrary, will it not increase sus- 
picion, and add fuel to the flame 
of civil discords and animosities? 
Is religion then, we would ask, 
the only human concern, in 
which opinions or principles may 
be dispensed with? Is the sci- 
ence of politics of so much im- 
portance, that unless a man has 
adopted every dogma of a partic- 
ular creed, he ought not to be 
trusted? And is religion of so 
little importance, that in it all are 
allowed to think as they choose? 
Religion, it will immediately be 
recollected by the thinking mind, 
is No ordinary or trifling concern, 
It carries along with it consider- 
ations of the very highest impor- 
tance. It connects itself with ey- 
ery thing that can be interesting, 
in regard to the present welfare 
or final destiny of man. While 
every thing else has to do with 
man viewed asa citizen of this 
world alone, the child of a day, 
and the victim of corruption; this 
carries forward our views be- 
yond the trifling concerns of a 
present state, and leads us to con- 
sider ourselves as the sons and 
daughters of immortality. 
Nothing can be more false 
than the idea, that religions o- 
pinions are all entirely sfecula- 
tive. That there are specula- 
tions connected with religion as 
with every thing else, cannot be 
denied; but that all those doc- 
trines which pass under the gen- 
eral name of religion are of this 
description, Js a notion altogeth- 
er preposterous. What = shall 
we think of those truths which 
have for their subject the be- 
ing, perfections, and government 
of God? The person and work 
of him who came in the name 
of the Lord to save us? The pres- 





ent state and exigencies of man? 
The method whereby asinner may 
be received into the divine favor! 
The means whereby our natures 
may be sanctified? And the final 
issue of sublunary things? Is it 
of no practical consequence to 
know, whether God be just and 
merciful or not? Whether our 
Savior be a divine person, or 
merely a man like ourselves? 
Whether we be naturally ina ho- 
ly or in an unholy state? Wheth- 
er salvation is to be obtained by 
personal merit, or by the merci- 
ful interposition of another? 
Whether divine grace is neces- 
sary for sanctifying our souls? 
Whether or not death puts a final 
»veriod to all human hopes, by 
introducing us into a state of 
endless joy or misery? A man, 
we shall, for the sake of argu- 
ment, allow, may be morally de- 
cent whatever are his religious 
principles. But is moral decen- 
cy all that Christianity requires? 
Does it not demand something 
more decidedly religious, some- 
thing more appropriate to our 
character as God’s subjects, as 
Christ’s disciples, and as the ex- 
pectants of heaven? Will mor- 
al decency fit a man for behold- 
ing and enjoying God in glory! 
for joining the company of an- 
gels? for chaunting the praise of 
the Redeemer? Out of the soi! 
of truly Christian principles, 
there grows something peculiar- 
ly elevated and ennobling; some- 


thing of which the despisers of 


religious principles can have no 
conception; something which re- 
quires for its existence, ‘an unc~ 
tion from the Holy One.” 

The maxim before us, is not 
only altogether preposterous in 
itself; it is calculated to produce 
the most baneful consequences 
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It aims a blow not at the appen- 
dages of Christianity; not at the 
mere disputzble parts of religion; 
not at the superstitious notions 
of certain misnamed believers: It 
strikes at the very vitals of relig- 
ion in all its shapes; for if the 
principle be assented to, by what 
shall its application be limited? 
After setting aside, by one and 
the same stroke, the essentiais 
and non-essentials of revelation; 
will it retain any very high re- 
spect for the standard truths 
even of what is termed zatural 
religion? Can it be denied, that 
the maxim wears in every light, 
a most unfriendly aspect towards 
the interests of vital godliness? 
Its evident design and tendency 
are tointroduce an universal skep- 
ticism: to unhinge the most gen- 
erally prevailing, and best found- 
ed sentiments of men; to set 
forth the young adventurer on 
the stormy ocean of life, without 
a compass to direct him on his 
way. When this maxim shall 
have gained the ascendency, we 
may expect a general dearth of 
every thing great and excellent; 
and the growth of a dwarfish spe- 
cies of morality, which having no 
rain to refresh, nor sun to com- 
municate vigor, will soon wither 
and die. 

Maxim FE.“ It ts wrong to 
neglect the concerns of active 
life under the pretext of religious 
or devotional duty. 

This is a maxim, the proprie- 
ty of which, when considered in 
itself, we by no means dispute. 
Every man has certain active du- 
ties to perform in the station 
which God has assigned him. 
On the performance of these du- 
ties depends the support of him- 
self and his family, in the rank 
which he is eutitied to hold. If 


a man negiects these duties, 
whatever be his plea, he disobeys 
a positive divine command, and 
discovers his radical ignorance 
of the very first principies of re- 


ligion. If then we thus declare. 


our assent to the maxim which 
has been mentioned, why do we 
bring it forward expressly for 
the purpose of condemnation? 
We assent to the maxin: in the 
abstract; but we condemn ifs 
practical apfifplication. lt is em- 
ployed particularly for the pro- 
motion of two ends, both of 
which are wholly irreligious and 
unchristian. It is employed asa 
plea for worldly mindedness. Un- 
der the pretence of care and 
laudable industry in their lawful 
concerps, a very numerous Class 
of men are found to sanction a 
system of the most seifish and 
erovelling nature. Active in- 
dustry, though praiseworthy in 
itself, is often found to degener- 
ate into worldly dispositions and 
desires, This is particularly the 
case, when moncy is sought for 
iis own sake; when the views 
are confined to mere prosperity 
in the world; whea eternal con- 
cerns are absorbed by temporal 
interests; and when men discov- 
er more ambition after riches 
and honors, than after the favar 
and enjoyment of God. As it 
ys diflicuit to fix on the precise 
point where Jaudable industry 
ends, and worldiy mindedness 
begins, men are very apt to go 
beyond the right limit. Regard 
to personal interest perverts the 
judgment and blinds the con- 
science. Men deceive them- 
seives with the false idea, that 
God wiil not disapprove of cheir 
zealous exertions to promote 
their own welfare, and to provide 
ior their children. 
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such zealous exertions as these, 
the whole of their time is occu- 
pied. They allow for the duties 
that are peculiarly religious, per- 
haps, the moments of relaxation 
from business or pleasure; and 
if blamed for thus serving God 
with the dregs of their time, their 
worldly avocations are made to 
serve as an excuse The same 
end they serve also, in regard to 
the duties of beneficence and lib- 
erality. “We have ourselves and 
our families to provide tor; and 
charity begins at home.” The 
whole is a system of iniquity, It 
is built on that love of the world 
which an apostle directly con- 
demns. Itis supported by the 
false and unchristian principles 
of avarice, ambition and selfish- 
ness. Among these active and 
industrious men, as they like to 
be esteemed, we look in vain for 
that spirituality of soul which is 
expressiy enjoined in the sacred 
page; for that fellowship with 
God, of which St. John speaks; 
for that devotedness to God 
which Jeads a man todo all for 
the promotion of his glory. Their 
views are confined to a present 
state; and, if we may judge trom 
appearances, death terminates a- 
like their wishes and their 
hopes. 

2. The maxim’ under consid- 
eration is eniployed as a plea for 
the neglect ot those duties which 
are more peculiarly religious. 
We refer not here to the exter- 
nal profession of religion; for this, 
the advocates’ of the maxim do 
not commoniy neglect. We 
speak of the more private aud 
retired parts of Christian duty ; 
such as, the study of God’s word; 
meditation on divine things; the 
exercise of devout affecilons; 
‘lebrating the praises of God; 





private and domestic devotion. 
It cannot be denied, that piety 
and true merality are inseparable. 
Piety without morality ts a mere 
pretence, a hypocritical profes- 
sion, employed as a cloak for li- 
centiousness. Morality without 
piety is nugatory; it is establish- 
edon no solid principles; it is 
animated by no proper motives; 
it is exercised for no proper end. 
Certain it is, howcver, tha: men 
are in general very fond of sepa= 
rating the one from the otier. 
Morality is generally preferred 
to piety; and the one 1s studious- 
ly practised, while the other is 
neglected. The reason of this it 
is not very difficult to trace. Mo- 
rality Consists, or 1s supposed to 
consist, in external acts; piety is 
more Closely connected with the 
heart. Morality will secure the 
esteem even of the most aban- 
doned; piety is not untfrequent- 
ly treated with contempt. Moe- 
rality is productive of present 
temporal advantage; piety stands 
connected with what is future 
and spiritual. Morality may con- 
sist with the most complete ab- 
sorption, by the cares and bustle 
of the world; piety requires an 
abstraction from these, a superi- 
ority to them, a spirituality of 
soul to which mereiy moral men 
are utter strangers. These are 
some of the reasons why piety is 
neglected, and why the duties ot 
active life are held in excuse for 
this. Has man, then, we wouid 
ask, no duties which he owes 


more immediately to God? Has 


he no blessings for which to ex- 
press his gratitude? Has he no 
wants, more particularly of a 
spiritual kind, which he needs 
to be supplied? The truth is, 
men are not disposed to be reli- 
gious, With that defective spe 
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cies of morality which censists 
in the performance of just and 
honorable deeds, they are pretty 
well satisfied; but religion comes 
too close to them. It gives some 
disturbance to them in the in- 
dulgence of secret sins. It touch- 
es the conscience; it alarms by 
the dread thought of eternity. 

While then, we receive the 
maxim in the abstract, we resist 
its pernicious application. Let 
morality aud active industry have 
their due place, but let them not 
exclude the interesting duties of 
religion and piety, Let God be 
uppermost in our thoughts. Let 
a regard to his glory be the grand 
principle of action with us. Let 
us prove to ourselves and others, 
that we “love him with ali our 
heart,” while we fail not at the 
same time “to love our neigh- 
bors aS ourselves.” 


MaxiM Ill. Zhe doctrines of 


grace are favorcble te licentiouse 
ness. 

This is a maxim of which the 
men of the world are exceed- 
ingly fond. To superficial ob- 
servers, it seems to be founded 
on a zcalous wish to support the 
cause of practical religion; and 
it connects itself with this self- 
evident principle, that those doc- 
trines cannot be from God which 
are licentious in their tendency. 
One thing, however, it is ex- 
tremely obvious to remark, that 
those who maintain the maxim 
in question, and who delight to 
bring it forward on many occa- 
sions, are by no means remarka- 
ble for strictness of moral de- 
portment; and on the contrary, 
those against whom the maxim 
is directed, are generally distin- 
euished by the high tone of 
their ree a and the superior 
puri itv of their lives. These ure 


facts, for which, consistently 
with the maxim, no sufficient 
reason can be assigned. It is. 
impossible, that men who are 
avowedly under the influence of 
licentious principles, should ex- 
hibit greater purity in their 
lives than those who openly re- 
ject these doctrines. 

But is it equally true, that the 
doctrines of grace are favorable 
to licentiousness? This idea 
must proceed from one or other 
of the following suppositions: 
either, that the doctrines of 
grace teach us to form lhght 
views of sin; or, that they incul- 
cate a lax and deficient kind of 
morality; or, that they lower the 
obligations of the divine law. 
What are the views then which 
the doctrines of grace lead us 
to form of the nature and de- 
merit of sin? Do they teach us 
to suppose, that that only is sin 
which discovers itself in actual 
conduct! that that only is sin 
which does injury to man? or, 
that offences against one class 
oi precepts will be done away 
by obedience paid to another? 
Do they authorize us to suppose, 
that sin is but a trivial evil! that 
God does not look on it with 
any very peculiar displeasure? 
and, that its consequences will 
by no means be fatal? They in- 
culeate principles directly the 
reverse. They represent sin as 
hateful in the sight of God; 


involving in it the utter ruin of 


the transgressor; as calling for 
the interposition of God’s own 
Son in order to its destruction. 
Can we say as much in favor of 
that scheme, according to which 
God in his goodiess is supposed 
to overlook smailer offences, and 
to forgive greater ones upoo 
sincere repentance: 
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Again, do the doctrines of 
race lead us to form lax ideas 
of Christian morality? Do they 
in any respect exclude from the 
circle of obedience, a particular 
class or description of cuties? 
Do they confine morality to the 
external conduct, without regard 
tothe heart and the affections? 
Do they set aside one duty, 
either to God, to man, or to our- 
selves? Do they represent re- 
pentance as unnecessary; faith 
as a mere speculative assent to 
certain abstract Opinions; or ho- 
liness as- nothing more than con- 
formity to a few appointed ob- 
servances? On the contrary, do 
they not exalt the standard of 
Christian morality by an appeal 
to the law as holy, just, and 
eood? by an appeal to the ex- 
ample of him who came to “ful- 
fil all righteousness?” and by a 
reference of every duty to cer- 
tain grand principles with which 
they require it to have a com- 
plete agreement! 

Once more, do the doctrines 
of grace lower the obligations of 
the divine law? Certain it is, 
they represent every kind of 
human obedience, eycn in the 
highest degree, as unable to 
procure salvation. Zvis they 
hold to be the free gift of God 
through Jesus. fut do they re- 
present moral obedience to be 
unnecessary? Because holiness 
of heart and of life cannot merit 
the favor of God or eternal 
life, are they of no use whatever! 
Are they not still required as 
indispensable, in order to the at- 
tainment.of certain great and de- 
terminate ends? According to 
the scheme of grace, holiness is 
one grand design which God 
had in view in the plan of hu- 
man redemption. Christ came 


to deliver from sin, and from 
the tyranny of Satan. “He gave 
himself for us, that he might re- 
deem us from all iniquity.” 
Ifeaven isa holy state; and for 
this state, we must be prepared 
by a course of holy obedience. 
The doctrines of grace are all 
holy in their tendency, and the 
belief of them operates as the 
radical spring of holy duty. Can 
that system then be licentious in 
its tendency, according to which 
holiness is represented as the 
great design which is ever kept 
in view throughout the whole 
of God’s gracious dispensations? 
Ifit be said, that the duties of 
morality are still left insecure; 
it is enough to ask in repiy, can 
that system, which requires pu- 
rity of heart, sanction in any de- 
gree impurity of life? 

We would exhort Christians 
to form to themselves compre- 
hensive views of the Christian 
scheme; to trace it throughout 
all its practical consequences; to 
entertain high sentiments re- 
specting the divine law, and the 
obedience which it requires. 
Above all, we would enforce on 
them, to let their lives evidence, 
that evangelical religion is. holy 
in its tendency. Let them dis- 
countenance all those who profess 
to be its friends, and who at the 
same time lead irregular lives. 
A holy life is the most effectual 
reply that can be made to every 
objection and cavil of the adver- 
sary. Let us not fail in due re- 
spect for the divine law; nor 
abuse in any degree the grace 
of the Gospel. Let us be trans- 
formed by the renewing of our 
minds, that we may prove, or 
exhibit to the world, what is that 
good and acceptable and perfect 
will of God. 
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Maxim IV. Pretensions to a 
divine influence, to fellowship 
with God, and to joyin believing 
are enthusiastic in their nature 
and tendency 

That the doctrine of divine 
agency, and the principles con- 
nected with it, may be abused 
by men who regulate their con- 
duct according to the sugges- 
tions of imagination, is by no 
means impossible. The desire 
of esteem ona religious account, 
spiritual pride, or some interest- 
ed motive, may prompt a man to 
class himself among those who 
are clearly under the guidance 
of the Spirit of God. But if we 
are to reject, as enthusiastic, 
every doctrine which has been 
abused to the purposes of en- 
thusiasm, where shall we stop? 
Has not the general doctrine of 
Providence been abused in a 
manner exactly similar, and for 
purposes precisely the same? 
Because false teachers and im- 
posters pretended to have re- 
ceived a divine commission, 
does it therefore follow,that such 
a coInmission Was not given to 
the prophets and apostles of the 
Church? Before we can charge 
any doctrine with having an en- 
ihusiastic tendency, it becomes 
us Lo point out something In the 
ductrine itself which authorizes 
us to form sucha notion. It is 
not to the abuse of a thing that 
our attention must be directed; 
it is to the thing itse?f, whatever 
it may be. Let our attentioi: 
then be shortly directed to the 
doctrine of a divine influence, in 
order that we may discover its 
genuine tendency. Is there any 
thing irrational in the idea, that 
the Spirit of God may, in a man- 
ner unknown to us, operate on 
the spirits of men? Not for the 
purpose of communicating any 


new revelations; not for the pur- 
pose of giving a divine commis- 
sion; not for the purpose of su- 
perseding the natural faculties 
of the human mind; but in order 
to give efficacy to motives other- 
wise inefficient; to communicate 
strength to those that are unable 
to overcome temptation; to re- 
new and sanctify the soul. Itis 
not muintained, that divine grace 
destroys or sets aside the mental 
powers; or that it annihilates the 
natural liberty of man as a moral 
being. If it be asked, what 
proof can any individual give us 
that he enjoys this divine influ- 
ence! We answer, he can give 
us the most satisfactory of all 
proofs in a holy and virtuous life, 

ifthe necessity of holiness in 
this point of view be set aside, 
then indeed the floodgates of 
licentiousness, and of the worst 
kinds of enthusiasm, are opened; 
then, indeed, men may pretend 
what they choose; and advance 
maby pompous Claims to a su- 
pernatural ruidance. But to ey- 
ery pretender of this kind, Scrip- 
ture authorizes us to put the 
question, *What dost thou more 
than others?” 

That divine truth, when cor- 
dially received, should produce 
ccrtatn effects upon the soul, is 
not in aby respect irraticnal. 
lias the contemplation of Ged in 
his moral attributes, and In his 
endeared relations to us, no ten- 
dency to elevate and ennoble the 
mind? Has the thought of him 
who came to suave the lost, of 
that grace which the Gospel has 
communicated, of thosc joys 
which it sets before us, no ten- 
dency to delight the mind, to in- 
vigorate its cnergics, to bright- 
en its hopes? Do not the Scrip- 
tures speak of a “peace which 
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passeth all understanding?” Ofa 
“joy which is unspeak able aud 
fall of glory?” Of ahope which 
enptereth Into that within the 
vail?” Where shall we flid any 
thing like enthusiasm in the 
sdea, that divine truth should not 
only be known and believed, but 
that it should be also felt and en- 
joyed? The fact seems to be; 
men advance a charge of enthu- 
siasm against every thing which 
does not accord with their own 
experience. What, then, would 
the philosopher think were he 
ridiculed as an enthusiast, be- 
cause he speaks of a sublime 
pleasure arising from the cis- 
covery of truth? Would he not 
conclude, at once, that those who 
advance the charge were totally 
ignorant 6f that truth, to the dis- 
covery of which he has devoted 
his mind? What then, though the 
believer be stigmutized as an 
enthusiast by an ignorant and un- 
believing world? Let him resist 
their favorite maxims with vig- 
or and perseverance. Let him 
maintain the doctrine of divine 
ecency in ali its extent. Let 
him meditate on divine truth, 
and expect a holy delight and 
icy in so doing. Let the love 
of God rule in our hearts; and 
‘ct us prove by our lives, that 
‘he peculiar doctrines of the 
frospel, although they suit rot 
the taste of carnal men, are, 
nevertheless, doctrines ‘‘accord- 
ing to godliness.” 

Maxim V. We must not be 
singular in our religion, 

That the Christian must min- 
vle with the world toa certain 
extent; that he must often be 
called to witness its foilies and 
its crimes; that he must even, in 
sume respects, linitate those who 
mnake this world their portiom 
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are facts which cannot be denied. 
Hence this conclusion has not 
unfrequently been drawn. that 
the difference betwixt a Chris- 
tian, and other men, if there be 
any, Ought never to appear. He 
must net pretend to condemn 
what the majority of his breth- 
ren approve. He must not dis- 
sent from the generally receiv- 
ed opinions. He must keep his 
religion to himself, and allow it 
not to influence his ordinary so- 
cial intercourse. He must not 
aim at more holiness than his 
neighbor, since this, in the opin- 
ion of some, is the very essence 
of spiritual pride, and the most 
effectual mcthed of driving men 
from religion. The open and 
direct profession of religion 
must be reserved for certain 
stated pericds, such as the 
weekly return of the Lord’s 

day. The religion of ordinary 

life must display itselfin nothing 
more than in the faithful dis- 
charge of relative duties. Pray- 
cr, meditation, and devotional 
exercises, are now grown. alili- 
quated, and ought therefore to 
be relinquished, 

Thatthe Christian ought not 
to affect singularity, we readily 
alow; but that, in many res- 
pecis, he must appear singular, 
is a truth which results necessa- 
rily from the very profession he 
makes. Before the case can be 
ctierwise, it must be proved, 
that in every important respect, 
Christianity and the world har 
movize together. It must be 
proved, that the principles of 
the one are the principles ofthe 
other; that the spirit of the one 
isthe spirit of the other; and 
that the lines of conduct which 
each recommends, will be found, 
in all cases, to run parallel to ane 
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another. Whence, we would 
ask. has arisen the opposition, 
which, in every age, has been 
made to the self denying doc- 
trines, the heavenly precepts, 
the sublime morality of the Gos- 
pel? How is it, that while men 
are allowed to be enthusiastic 
in every other pursuit, enthusi- 
asm in religion is considered as 
synonymous with religious fren- 
zy? How ts it, that the great 
Christian duties of self-denial, 
of humility, of heavenly minded- 
ness, of abstraction from the 
world, are despised as indica- 
tions of a mean spirit, and alto- 
eether unworthy of noble-mind- 
ed men? Itis evident, that the 
devout feciings and dispositions 
of love and gratitude to God; of 
zeal for the propagation of truth; 
and ardent desire for the salva- 
tion of men, are recommended in 
the sacred page—We would 
seriously ask, are they in like 
manner recommended by the 
world? It is evident that the sa- 
cred Scriptures attribute much 
to the eflicacy of prayer, and of 
attendance on sacred ordinan- 
ces.—We would again ask, is us 
much attributed by the world? 
The truth is, Christianity and 
the world are, in every thing 
essential, directly at variance; 
and hence, it necessarily fol- 
lows, that they who regulate 
their conduct by the one, must 
appear singular to those, who 
obey implicitly, the dictates of 
the other. There is also this 
important distinction betwixt a 
Christian and other men, that 
while they go wherever interest 
may lead, he listens implicitly to 
the voice of conscience, and of 
duty. When he hesitates, there- 


fore, to proceed in a certain 


course, it is attributed to-a fic- 








kle and changeable disposition. 
When he strenuously refuses to 
lend his aid to a baud cause, be is 
represcnted as obstinate, and 
uncomplying. In these and a 
thousand similar cases, he mus? 
be singular, since conscience 
and duty Imperiocusly demand 
that it should be so. A man of 
the world is generally distin- 
guished by that easy and com- 
plaisant temper of mind, which 
leads him to overlook the boun- 
daries of rectitude and of truth; 
a Christian, on the contrary, is 
decided in his principles and 
rules of conduct. ‘he one 
shapes his character anu life, ac- 
cording to the ever-varying sug- 
gestions of secular interests and 
honors; the other appeals, on al! 
@cCasions, to ove standard, which 
is immutable as its Author. 
The reason why the profes- 
sion and practice cf true religion 
attaches to itself the charge of 
singularity, Is to be found in the 
degeneracy of modern times, 
in regard to religion. So few 
are found to list themsclves 
decidedly in the cause of God, 
that when any one, particularly 
in the higher classes, is found 
zealously and promptly to sup- 
port it, he is looked on as a kind 
of monstrous production in the 
moral world. All eyes are di- 
‘ected towards him. His name is 
associated with a particular class 
of opinions; it is well if he is not 
branded with certain opprobrious 
epithets. It is certainly no pleas- 
ing trait in the character of what 
is termed the Christian world, 
that real religion is so very rare, 
as to bring along with it the 
charge of singularity. But be- 
cause religion is singular, are 
we, on that account, to relin- 
quish our pretensions to it 
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Once there was a period when 
knowledge and refinement were 
far more rare, and on this ac- 
count far more singular than vi- 
ial religion at present is. Had 
our fathers been deterred by 
the charge of singularity from 
prosecuting their researches 
and maturing their benevolent 
schemes, we should, at this mo- 
ment, have been elevated very 
littic above the rank of barbari- 
ans. Let us not then fear the 


reproaches of a misguided and - 


vathinking world. Religion, 
though accounted singular by an 
religious muititude, is by no 
means a singular thing in the 
universe of sod. It has been 
patronized and practised, more 
or less, by the wise and the 
good of every_age. It is still, 
we hope, exemplified in the 
lives of many who are orna- 
ments to human nature, but of 
whoin “the world is not worthy.” 
It 1s practised, in all its extent, 
by those nobler orders of intel- 
lirent —_ who tilithe high- 
¢ parts of creaiion. They are 
priced to find, that to be a 
friend of Jesus, is considered as 
a singular thing; and they won- 
dev atthe ptrverseness of those 
who would assien this us a rea- 
son why the frieadship of Jesus 
should be rel luquished. Let us 
siso derive consolation from the 
thought, that a period is fast ap- 
proaching, when, even on earth, 
the knowledge and the service 
ot God shall be universal. “The 
clory of God shall be displayed, 
auclall flesh shall see it togeth- 


sos OS 
Cr. 


{tis not my design to specify 
withe corrupt maxims which 
tac world is found, more or-less, 
hose which 


& recommen. 


I have stated may serve as a 
sufficient specimen, and they 
have been selected as being 
most generally prevalent. To 
one charge, and that of no trivi- 
al nature, they are all liable: 
Their genuine tendency is to 
lessen the influence of religious 
truth on the minds of men. 
They are all founded on princi- 
ples altogether different from 
those of the Gospel; and they 
may be viewed as parts of 

great system, which has been 
brought into competition with 
that of Christ and his apostles. 
To this system, whether it dis- 
covers itself in acold and deso- 
lating scepticism, in a professed 
disregard to all religious princi- 
ple, or in the adoption of expe- 
diency as the standard of duty, it 
becomes the enlightened Chris- 
tianto be on his guard. For 
securing him against its perni- 
cious influence, nothing is bet- 
ter adapted than the steady be- 
lief of those grand principles 
which are comprehended - in 
Evangelical Christianity. Let 
these be elevated to the rank of 
raling and efficient power. Let 
them be allowed to influence the 
faculties, affections, and passions 
of the soul; and let them be re- 
sorted to as the practical direc- 
tors of ordinary life. They will 
constitute that divine armor, 
which may be found sufficient to 
resist alike the ficry darts of Sa- 
tan, and the less observed, but 
no less deadly arrows, of gener- 
ly prevalent ungodliness. Let 
the spirit of Christ dwell richly 
in us; and then shall we be ena- 
bled to “walk worthy of the vo- 
cation wherewith they are cal- 
led.” R. B. 
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RELIGIOUS INTELLIGENCE. 


’ 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE [LONDON] 
MISSIONARY SUCIETY. 


it_is found that accounts of public meet- 
ings, for missionary and eharitable pur- 
poses, are peculiarly interesting to the 
great body oi readers. Vhe following 
notices are taken from a London pa- 
per. We have pubiished the sums in 
dollars and cents aud made one slight 
abridgement. FE.v. Pan. 


Tueé nineteenth General Meeting of the 
Missionary Soeicty eommeneed on the 
i2th of May last. The meeting for trans- 
acting the business of the Soe:ety was heid 
on Thursday morning at haif past ten at 
Silver-street Chapel, wluch was very much 
crowded, and we believe the congregation, 
consisting of ladies and gentlemen was 
considerably larger than on any former 
occasion. Wm. Atsns, Ese, having 
been called to the ehair, the Rev. 
James Harty of Edinburgh, implored 
the divine blessing upon the Institution, 
when the Rev. Geouce Berpsr, the 
Seeretary, read ‘the report of the direc- 
tors, by wl ch it appears that not only 
the exertions of the Society have been 
enlarged, but by the interest and hberali 
ty of the puble the funds have been con- 
‘iderably increased; the reecipts and dis- 
hursements from the Ist. April 1812, to 
the ist April 1813, were as ioliows: 


Amount of Collections, Sub- 
scriptions, Donations, Divi- 





dends, Xe. $68,345 21 
Balance due to the Treasurer, 

brought from last aceount 5,264 13 
Visbursements on secount of 

the several Missions 39,935 62 

he purchase of sundry Ex- 
chequer Bilis 22,672 35. 





67,872 10 
Balance in the hands of the 
Treasurer 471 14% 





$58,343 21 

The Rev. Mr. James of Birmingham 
moved that the report be sade and 
actopted. He could not express the sat- 
isfaction he feit in hearing of the exer- 
tons that had beenjinade by the Missionary 
Society. He made amostsolemn and saercd 
pledge in behalf of the rising ministry. 
$te considered the Society as havirg 
ylanted one feot on the cold «world acd 


another on the new. Ile felt much pleasure 
in hearing, under the head of India, that 


the people in general were ready to hear, ~ 


and to eonfess the folly of their supersti- 
tious customs. He admured the prudence 
of the Soeiety, whose zeal was according 
to knowledge. 

Rev. Mr. Axien of Exeter seconded 
the motion. He urged to greater exer- 
tions in the Missionary cause, and a con- 
tinuanee in prayer fer its success. He 
hoped there was not « minister present 
who would not furnish an Auxiliary Soci- 
ety. He mentioned that two ministers in 
Devonshire, Messrs. Core of Launces- 
ton, and Conpnin of Crediton, went thir- 
ty or forty miles to preach to the prison- 
ers of war, and often spoke to three or 
four thousai.d at a time, with prospects 
of usefulness. He recommended to imin- 
isters to read the missiouary accounts to 
thetr gongregations. 

Rev. Mr. Cotiixson moved thanks to 
the Directors. Atier hearing such a re- 
port, who would not feeliuterested in this 
cause? They had conducted the Missiona- 
ry Car round the world. He could not 
mention, without the greatest respect, 
the names of Dr. Vaw Dek Kemp avd Mis. 
Acsuecut, whose deaths they hed to la. 
ment. He was much gratified in observ- 
ing the benefit resuitimg from Auxiliary 
Socicties. 

Bena. Nrarr, Esq. seconded the mo- 
ton, and reniarked that the Missionary 
Society nexer calicd in vain upon the Re- 
ligious Pubic. Its object exceeds most 
others, and if chev have not done more, it 
is because they have not had the means 
There will be an additional call on this So- 
cietv in India. If we donot work onr 
children will reproach us. lie also ay- 
pealed to the generosity of the kidics 
present. 

tev. Mr. Bogue, in proposing the 
new Dircetors, said it was never intended 
tohaveany sine gure offices in the Missiou- 
ary Socicty. Could we behold 600 nul- 
lions of souls perishing for lack of knowl- 
edge and not assist them! How earnest - 
iy ought ministers now to pray for the in- 

uence of the Holy Spirit upon then! 
there was much cruelty in excluding so 
many millions of the human race from the 
blessings of Christianity. He could not 
however look upon such an act without 
horror! He blushed when it was asked 
whether the preaching of the Gospel. 
would produce discord in India or noi 
Chiist’s yeligion sevs, let every saul be 
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subject to the higher powers. ‘There is 
nothing more dangerous than lukewarm- 
ness. 

RoBERT STEVENS, Esq. seconded the 
motulon, and mentioned a prisoner who 
had given six days provisions in a month 
tor the use of a New ‘lestainent. 

Tuomas Pétiart, Esq. proposed a 
vote of thanks to the Treasurer, which 
the Rev. Joun Townsenp seconded, aad 
said he mst ever look with sensible feel- 
ings Of gratitude on one who, with such 
prudence, readiness and assiduity engag- 
ed in any benevolent service. 

Rev. Dr. \\inrir moved the thanks 
to the Secretaries which was seconded by 
Rev. Mr. Hiityranp. 

Rev. Rowxanp Hitt moved thanks to 
the Auxiliary Societies—by introducing 
some account of his tour last year, with 
the Rev. T. Jackson, in aid of the Mis- 
sionary Cause—and acknowiedged the 
generosity with which the people in eve- 
ry part came forward to promote this 
cause, 

tev. Tuomas Jackson seconded the 
motion in an appropriate speceh, cestity- 
iug the Kindness which was manifested 
towards them during their late tour. 
Considering the shortuess of hu:nan lise, 
aud the length of time consumed, before 
we obtain any correct knowledge of hu- 
man nature, he pressed upon their minds 
the importanee of xetivity and diligence to 
work while it was called to day, for the 
night comethin which no man can work. 

Rev. Mir. Lrircuity, of Kensington, 

nd Rey. Marrugw Witks, also spoke 
vu the oceasion, and the business was 
viused by pray ex. 


MISSIONARY SERVICES. 

~The Religious Services of us Institu- 
ou Commenced as usual at Surrey Chap- 
1. The Rev. Rowland Hill read the 
Liturgy of the Chureh of England; aller 
which the itev. John Brown, of Whit- 
burn, son of the late Rev. John Brown of 
Haddington, Author oi the Self-Interpret- 
ing Bible, Xe. &e. offered up the prayer 
before the Sermou: the Rev. David Pe- 
ter, Tutorof the Academ) at Carmarthen, 
preached a very execlilcnt seriou from 
Psalm xxii, 27, 28, 411 the ends of the 
world shall remember and turn unio the 
Jurd, and the kindreds ef the natigns 
: fall worship befure thee. For the king- 
unis the Lerd’s and he is the governor 
among the nations. Rev. Mr. Garlic, of 
fPauswick, coneluded with prayer. 

‘ Weonespay Eventne—J'abernacle— 
ev. My, Hartley, of Lutterworth, ard 
Rev. Mr. Davis, of Swausea, eagaged in 
ayer berore and atter the sermon, 
which was by the Rev. Joba Philip, of 


, . 
ha ve ery ire Es : 
ASrGecn, from Zechariah iv, 6, NOt by 





might, nor by power, but by my Spirit 
saith the Lord of Hosts. 

Tavrspay Eventne——Tottenham- 
Court Chapel—Rev. Mr. Slatterie, of 
Chatham, and Rev. Mr Maslin, of Hert- 
ford, prayeu before and after a sermon by 
the Rev. Alexander Fletcher, minister of 
the Seotts Chureh, Miles’-lane, from 
Isaiah liv, 2, 3, Andarge the pluce of thy 
tent, and let them stretch forth the cur- 
tains of ‘thy habitations; spare not; 
lengthen thy cords,and strengthen thy 
stakes; for thou shalt break forth on the 
right hand and on the left; and thy 
seed shall inherit the Gentiles, and mage 
the desolate cities to be in/ubiied. 

Fripvay Moanixc—A very ljarge con- 
gregation assembied in the very noble and 
capacious building Christ Church, Spi_al- 
fields, where the Liturgy of the Chureh 
was read by the Rev. Mr. Faucourt, wid 
the Rev. B. W. Mathias, A. M. Chap. 
lain of Bethesda, and of the Lock Peu.- 
tentiary, Dublin, preached a very striking 
aud appropriate sermon from Matt. x, 8, 
Freely ye have received, freely give. 

Frivay Eventnc—The Sacra neut of 
‘the Lord’s Supper was administered to 
the Members and Friends of the Society, 
who are staicd Communicants with a 
Christian Chureh. 

Sion Chapel, athough a very large 
piace, wa; filled two hours betore the tine 
appointed for beginning the service, aud 
the numbers who could not gain adinit- 
tanee was considerable. The Rev. D. Bogue 
preside, and the Rev. Messrs. Hunt. of 
Chichester, Cockin, of Halifax, Griffith 
Wiiliam, of London, Hillyard, of Bedtord, 
Matthew Wilks and Rowland [ul were 
engaged in the service, besides sevecal 
others who distributed the elements. 

Orange Street Chapel—This Chapct 
was also numerously attended. ‘The 
Rev. John Townsend presided, and the 
Iv. Messrs. George Townsend of Kans- 
cute, Young, of Margate, Lewis, of ts- 
lington, Dr. Winter, aud others, engaged 
in various parts of the service. 

The Collections, which last vear a- 
mounted to 1400/. this year considerabis 
exceeded that sum. That at Surrey 
Chapel alone has, we understand, bees 
increased since our last publication to 
about 5000. 


ANNUAL MEETING OF THE [ ENGLISA > 


RELIGIOUS TRACT SUCibneY. 


Tieaccountof the 14th anniversary of t's 
Socicty is thas iatveduce:tin the luistruc- 
tor, a Loudon paper, of May 19, 1810. 


Tix preseat age will be the subject of 


adiniration and delight, of Lorees and Pah, 
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to the historians of future generations. 
Whiie the mind is oeeupied by seenes of 
blood, and the most awful destruction of 
the u.uman species, at the same juncture, 
we cbserve the disciples of Jesus employ- 
ed, with an ardor and affection, hith- 
erto uuexampled, devising innumerable 
schemes to meliorate the condition of the 
worid—to stem the torrent of human de- 
preavity, aod to unfold the mysteries of 
that religion, whieh breathes peace upon 
the earth, and good wili te mankind. The 
Reports of the proceedings of the differ- 
ent Societies, which have oceupied our 
attention during the past week, have af- 
forded us many *pleasi ing and deii zhtful an- 
ticiy: ations of that period, when the know!l- 
edve of the Lord shall cover the earth, 
us the waters cover the deep. We have 
endeavored to present our readers with a 
brief outline of the different meetings 
and speeches which were delivered. It 
was delightful to perceive the effeets of 
that Missionary spirit, wiaeh has been ex- 
eitcd in the present age; combining good 
men of all denominations in one fraternal 
ea ise—ihe ¢ 
cause of God. 


‘Then follows an aceonnt of the annual 
mec uuay, which is as tollows: 


Tar Annual Meeting of this Somety, was 
heki at the Civy of Lonvow Tavern, 
IH ISHUPGATE-S TREE r,onu ‘Lhursday miorh- 
ig the Lath inst. Before six o’clock, the 
ompany began to assemble; the Great 
fum was soon filled, and at seven 
oclock, dosnpa Reyven, bisq. was calied 
tothe Chair. Previous to the perusal of 
the Repert, the Rev. Myr. Cooxs, of 
Via denhead, offered a short troductory 
prayer for the disine direetion and bless- 
Tyas 7 the Committee, acd Friends of 
the Locieiv. Rev. Mr. Hoeeses, then 
procecded to read the Report, which 3 
rep lete wich the most de: iicehtf ul dntelli- 
gence to the heart of every Christian, de- 
teil « the cirenlation of their Tracts ‘2 nO 
the shores oi the 


C 
it 


(hoed Hope, through the whoie of Enrope, 
india, and even pressing upon the inhahi- 
tants of China, and that sinee the first In- 
stitution of thes Soeety, no less than 13 
millions of Tracts had been cirettaied 
by its ayencn. 

Aiter the readivg of the re port, Rev. 


Mir. Rosy of Manchester, a'decssed the 
(chairman. Hie suid this Pomme: must be 
received with the gresicst satinfive {lens 


Let he held a leiter i: 
vould cousiderally 
"This numero 


which 
heohten th: at r) he asure 
} 


and respeetable msetably. 


' ! ‘ 

Shia hear iM bib detely OL the aecess ton ot 
the Rev. Lengua Ricumonn, to the offic 
of ct ¢ 4 aA i j 


cause of humanity, and the, 


Baltie, to the Cane of 


Nov. 


then read a letter from that Gentleman, 
to the Rev. Mr. Hueues, declaring his 
readiness to accept the same, not as @ 
sinecure or nominal title, but to unite his 
energies in that sacred cause—which he 
considered as the cause of God. He hop- 
ed that this triple cord might not be rent 
asunder, and moved that this report should 
be received, Xe. 

Samu:t Mitts, Esq. observed, that 
this motion had his full concurrence. If 
the rea ting of this report exeiied pleasura- 
bic feelings in the persons present, it was 
not those natural feelings which would sat- 
isfy the wishes of the a They 
wanted more. ‘They wanted their per- 
sonal and individual saalatinaa ». IHtit were 
possiLle tor any one to read or listen to 
that report with indifference, it was mueb 
to be feared that he was destitute of the 
spirit and energy essential to the Chiis- 
Gan character. But that thought, he 
would not indulge of any of the individuals 
present. He, therefore, moved that the 
report be rece ived. 

Key. Mr. Cuan es, of Bala. He weil 
knew that the success “ot every Undertak- 
ing, depended in a great measure, upon 
the ability and exeruons of these towhom 
the concerns Of it were entrusted. Lt was 
apparent that great exertions had been 
used, and the most wonderful effees pro- 
duced, and the success with which they 
had been crowned, was verv much owing 
to the Ojlieers, and Secretaries and 
‘Treasurers of that Society. ‘Phese are 
characters well known, active and mitelli- 
gent In every department, and their ex- 
eruious in the past year hed been consid- 
erably enlarged. lie moved that thanks 
be riven to the Seeretarics, and ‘Treasur- 
er, end co intreat their continuance in those 
ott CUs. . 

ev. Mr. Srrinxorrr was requested 
fo himnrelf and the other officers, to re- 
turn their most unfeigned thanks for the 
honor which they h: i qust received, and 
which a been expressed in so kind a 
mauner, vet they looked for higher ap- 
prok inloe=-the approbation of conscience, 
ard ot God. We consider ourselves your 
servants for Jesus’s seke. When] wis 
charged last veor, at the commencement 
ofany ‘Pour on the Continent, with the 
sum of 200k for distr ‘ibution, for purpo Cs 
congenial with this Society, | considercd 
lias a talent committed to my care, and 
not without frequent and fervent praver 
fer its proper use, and that it might gain 
two, or five ; or eventen more, ‘I hrough- 
out the whole of my journey in Swec len, 

Yenmerk, acd Switzerland, I found the 
people most gratefel, Many thousands 
Gf ali ranks, are stimulated bv your exer 
tiens ior the 7 trib tron of 1! ite Pity 


€\¢1% 10,20 ‘ , «he tc 
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ligious knowledge. Py one parch, 
{00,009 ‘Vracts bave been distrifmiied, 
curvished by the Society at Stockholm. 

Che Clergyiman after preaching, ascd to 
request persons: to stop, that 7" su dis- 
posed, to re ceive these Tracts. > (Mr. 
S.) mention d a Mr. Henderson, oo a 
Yr. Pattison, who employed theuiselyes 
in this defghtful work, and that so carnest 
vere the people to obtam theo, that they 
used to crowd and follow atier them with 

ic eveatest eagerness. He attended the 
Annual Meeting of the Danish Tract 
Society, and communicated what he had 
seen and heard in Engdand, and left 201 
for the inerease of their funds. lie saw 
how gratified these good men appeared, 
and what fe lings of devotion it exe! ‘ted. 
tic spoke aso of an Ho vorabie Countess 
in those parts, who had been confined to 
her bed for several years. She had writ- 
ten several Tracts, and diffused many 
thousands of them, with Bibles also, among 
the neighboring poor. Their hearts 
melt ed at the intelligence, and the rela- 
tion of what so many thousand British 
Christians haddone. A merchant, whose 
praise isin all the continental Churches, 
kept a large warehouse for the reception 
of Religious Tracts. He had many oppor- 
tunities tg distribute them; and, notwith- 
standing they had suffered much by War, 
possessing nine vessels, yet, by his exer- 
tions, he ha ul distributed 560,000 Traets. 
In Basle, a large company of Christians 
met. Ll was present when they bowed 
down their knees to the Father of Spirits, 
and implored the blessing of Ged upon 
British Christians. ‘Thro gh many diin- 
culties and dangers, he had been brought 
back from his Continental Tour, and 
felt happy to continue his labors, in con- 
jinetion with his Brethren who had em- 

harked in the same cause. 

BensamMin Nears, yun. Esq. professed 

himself not to be oue of the old sehool, 

ho were exclaiming—the more we do, 
the more is wanted to be done—the mere 
Bibles we distribute, the more Missiona- 
ries are wanted, and the more Missiona- 
ries are employ ed, the more Tracts must 
he distributed, and so we wish to go for- 
ward, and let ‘the present generation con- 
tinue its exertions without intermission, 
tintil all shall know the Lord. Li is not 
sufficient to distribute the Bible—the Bi- 
ble requires exph: ination—sermons often 
require explanation—Missionaries and 
Tracts must be employed. Our present 
intercourse with Foreign nations, requires 
our most active exertions. England de- 
mands that every one should do his duty. 
Our intercourse with Russia is extremely 
favorable, and presents many facilities for 
this purpose.. In some parts of that ex- 
tensive territory, the Bible cannot find 
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admittance: it docs not plea ‘them: So? 
the tracts are au: missile, If you cannot 
S all the good you wish, you ure reques 
ed todo all t you can. Work wile it is 
culled to day, for the maght cometh in 
which no man canwork. He recommend- 
cd this subject to the consideration of 
London ond Country linisters, and i} 
they would assist in forming Au. viliaiy 
Societies in their respective congresu- 
cious, much micht be effveted. Some thing 
must be said also, relative to the Auxiliary 
Societies. They have rather been an in- 
curabranes tor our fun: cls,i la: up advant: age. 
Would it not be exped.ent to ask from 
these as ociations, a ie of their Assist - 
ance. Sluppose that one fourth, or one 
third, or even one half of their funds were 
to be appropriated to the Pareut Institu- 
tion. This Society woukl then be foliow- 
ed by an ineveased force, with which it 
might proceed to the remotest corners of 
the world. While we are careful to pro- 
vide for dar Foreign reception, home is 
not to be negiceted. One essential branch 
of this Society, is to attend tothe wants oi 
Great Britam. Much good has been prc- 
duced by Tracts appropriated tor haw kers, 
and if the Members of this Society were 
careful to keep alive this object, much 
more migat yet be done, if they will not 
suffer little pamphiet shops in ‘their re- 
spective neighborhoods, to be destitute of 
theirs Tr: acts. li they would leave a quire 
or two upon sale or ‘return, very much 
good might be done, When these shops 
or haw kers find, that they caa get as much 
fur ten penee, as they cau sell for four 
shillings, they will sery soon find out the 
Repository im Paternuster-row. By this 
practice, yor press the devil into your ser- 
vice. During the last two yexrs, many 
presses that were wholly employed upon 
profene ballads and other abominable 
Tracts, have been broken up, and are 
now employed upon better subjects. Le 
then recommended a collection at the 
door, asa very good expedient io Increase 
the funds on that day, and proposed the 
vote of thanks to the Committee. 
Tuomas Peicarr, Esq. on behalf of 
the Committee, came forwerd to retura 
their cordial acknowledgejents. They 
had only cone their duty. They eould 
not sufficientls express the feelings of de- 
light, whieh they enjoyed in their se rvice, 
and hoped they should always be re: ady 
to obey their call, and to enter upon their 
duty. 
tev. Dr. Winter. Every person has 
opportunities more or less, of promoting 
the growing prosperity of the kmgdom of 
Christ, and of be ‘coming a fellow helper i in 
this great work. W ho has not an inter. 
est in this eause? The efforts of every in- 
dividual, however smal, tend to the good 
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ofthe whole body. Let every one be do- 
ing something tm his eirde—let him em- 
ailoy the talent bestowed, to occupy the 
same to the glory of God. He moved a 
vote of thanks to Josepa Harvcastce, 
Esq. for his Kind accommodation to the 
suectings of the Committee. 

Rev. “Wr, Bosur.—He had followed this 
Society from its birth, and feit interested 
ia her conéerus, and watched her growth 
and progress. At first, we could not num- 
ber more, than would surround this table. 
Our inerease is wonderful. This infant 
hus beeome a Samson, and a giant in 
strength. While we admire her increase, 
let us not indulge the feeling of pride. Let 
us not place too much dependence upon 
strength and numbers, but, as we advance, 
erow in humility, and adore the great Au- 
thor of our Being. Let us not, therefore, 
be high-minded; Pand then let us go for- 
ward in this goo'l work with tresh alacrity. 
Our Tracts have been read in C una, aud 
many thousands are circulating in differ- 
eut channels by the aid 6four Foreign con- 
nexions. Have we keen successful? We 
hope todo more. Our Society is still in 

early youth. Let us, therefore, persevere, 
and be going from strength to strength. 
The life of a Christian is opposed to a “fife 
of indolence. Let us beware of that indo- 
tenee, for it is eonnected with a spirivual 
decay. Above all, let ovr aims and mo- 
tives be pure and spiritual, ever desirous 
of the glory of God. and the salvation of 
the souls of men. With such motives and 
cautions, we may fully expect a more cx- 
rensive dilfusion of Divine knowledce, than 
we have even seen tn the few last years 
Every year new scenes are opening, men’s 
minds are awakened, avd moving forward 
to promote this cause. Let Fag petitions, 
thercfore, ascend the throne of Divine 
evace; be anxious tostrengthen, and to aid 
isis Society, by all suitable and proper 
reaecans. Go ye winged messengers of 
Teaven, and fy to the uttermost parts of 
the earth, and let us pray that the Saiva- 
cion of Christ may thus be univ ersally pre- 
motel. He proposed a vote of thanks to 
the Auxili: uy ESoe’eties, for their friendly 
eo operation during the pest year. 

Rev. Mr. Tewnsexp seconded the 
above motion. It gave him much pleas- 
ure to take a share in this great scheme of 
Benevolence. We ought not only to be 
active ourselves, but seeking for other 
methods to promote the activity ofothers, 
that this Salvation might yeah to the ends 
of the earth. We ought to take every op- 
portunity to diffuse these Tracts, and td 
second their efforts by the spirituality of 
our lives, by diligence and holy zeal. The 
eoneerns of this Society had greatly mul- 
tiplied, | and require increasing funds ard 
nereasing exertions. Their attention had 
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been particularly dvawn towards the army 
and navy, and to promote their welfare, 
every Ex agtishman ought to feel deeply in- 
terested. They hazarded their lives in 
defence of their King and Country, and 
how readily ought we, therefore, toimpart 
to them the rich consolations of the Gos- 
pel. This is a soil that ought to be in- 
eveasingly cultivated. It gave him great 
pleasure to observe the growing spirit of 
the times, and increasing knowl 
which was pervading all ranks. Fresh 
accessions of strength were daily gained; 
and Knowledge was often communicated in 
channels of whieh they litle expected, 
He hoped this spirit wouid thus continue, 
until all should Rnow che Lord from the 
least to the greatest. 

Rey. Mr. Hittyvare.—tle contemplated 
the Society under the figure of a grand 
Junetion Canal, and the Auxiliaries as so 
many collateral cuts, which were receiy- 
ing and communicating rich supplies of 

wine and mill, wit out money and with- 
out price. He could not but congratulate 
the Society, upon the accession of the 
Rev. Leisu Rieawonp as an additional 
Secretary. He could not speak of him 
but with the greatest admiration and affec- 
tion. He is my neighbor, my guide, and 
my friend. He “could assure thera, that he 
would not hoid the office as a sineeure, or 
as amere merk of honorary distineiio., for 
he does good wherever he goes. He is all 
energy. ‘he greatest harmony prevailed 
between them. It was well known, that 
about a century ago, the greatest distauce 
was observed by the Members of the Es- 
tablishment, and the other Sectaries. But 
since that time it has been gra lually re- 
moving, and the contrast was chservable 
in the county of Bedford. In bim he be- 
held every thirg amiable and kind. Mil 
ton bad deseribed our first parents, as 
leaving Paradise hand in hand,* and, surely 
when we were invited to return to the 
same state, we might go hand in hand too. 
‘The delighttul effeets of sueh a union, had 
been seen in the British and Foreign Bible 
Society. It had contributed very much te 
its suecess, and it had also contributed 
much towards the prosperity ef this Insti- 
tution. He moved that thanks be given to 
the Auxiliary Societies for the sum of 
2u81. Ss. 6d. 

Rev. Mr. Bennet of Romsey, rose to 
second it. 

Mr. Lioyp eonsidered himself as the 
representative of the young. In this cause 
all may unite, the beardiess youth with 
hoary age. He was connected not ouly 
with this Socicty, but also with the Sunday 


* «They, hand in hand, with wand’ ring 
steps and slew, 
Through Eden cook their solitary way.” 
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Schools therein, and had the manazement 
of alarge Sunday School meeting, at New 
Court. He had often observed young 
children, with tears in their eves, reading 
the Tracts of this Society, and these im- 
pressions lasted to future years. He could 
not bat number these cluldren among the 
principal objects of their care. Many of 
them subscribed their pence towards these 
Jaudable purposes. In the School of which 
he had the management, sixty had been 
formed into an Auxiliary Society. He 
concluded with thanks to those wlio had 
written the Tracts. 
Rev. Mr. Oscoon, on a mission from 
Canada, seconded that motion. He was 
sensible by his éxperience, and well able 
to testify the good effects of this Society: 
‘e had spent many years on the Continent 
of America, travelling in different direc- 
tions. For the last five vears he had been 
in Canada. Often had he drank with pleas- 
ure from the streams which had issued 
from this fountain, . but he then little 
thought of drinking at the fountain head. 
These winged messengers and birds of 
Paradise, have been seen over the western 
shores. He had distributed some thou- 
sands, and by extracts printed from then 
in Canada, above one hundred thousand. 
He had seen the most striking instances of 
their good effects during his stay in the 
United States. A Tract written against 
drunkenness, was stuck up in a public 
house, and was instrumental in the recov- 
ery of a most notorious drunkard. It had 
made such an impression pon the mind 
of this man, that he used to say, that he 
could even walk ten miles to real it. He 
often felt grateful to God, to those who 
first put it up. The masters of inns and 
public-houses in America, were willing to 
promote this cause, and to assist in the 
distribution of pious Tracts. At Montreal, 
he met with a Roman Catholic publican, 
who gave him a guinea to promote it. 
Another kept a box in his house, to re- 
ceive pence for this purpose. From many, 
he had received the greatest hospitality 
and kindness. At Quebec, almost all the 
keepers of public houses, had each given a 
dollar, and by such means, he had supplied 
cottagers and children to a considerable 
extent. 
_ Rev. Mr. Taomas, of Chelmsford. He 
felt the guilt of conscience most power- 
fully operating, and especially by the re- 
marks of Mr. Neare. He could not, 
therefore, leave the room, without saying 
afew words. He was pastor over a ¢on- 
gregation who were not able to do much; 
for they were poor though liberal. He 
had once ventured to pay five guineas up- 
on the credit of that liberality, and he 
would now pledge himself for five pounds, 
and if his people did not raise the money, 
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he meant to poy it himself, and he thought 
that if other Ministers would copy his ex- 
ample, the funds might be considerably 
enlarged, He did repent, and he wished, 
therefore, to bring forth works meet for 
repentance. "This speech was followed 
with productive effects. Many Ministers 
both in town and country subseribed, atter 
the above example, and testified their 
zeal for the prosperity of the [nstitation. 

The Rev. Mr. Jounson, of Farnham.— 
He had resided there nine years, and had 
cause for gratitude for the exertions of 
the Religious ‘Tract Society. He had wit- 
nessed their good effects also, whilst re- 
siding at Warrington. He exhorted Min- 
isters to use their utmost exertions in this 
cause. 

Several Ministers, (among the most 
prominent we observed Rev. Mv. Town- 
send, Aslock, Bignell, and Iviiney) urg- 
ed the necessity of forming Auxiliary So- 
cieties, where they do not exist, and they 
should contribute certain sums in aid of the 
Parent Institution, and many pledged 
themselves to a considerable amount. 


_ Abstract of the cash accounts of the 
London Religious Tract Society, for the 
vear ending May 11, 1813, expressed in 
dollars and cents, 


RECEIPTS. 
Annual subscriptions —- S3,462 63 
Donations “ : - 1,059 19 
Contributions from Auxiliary 

Societies - - - = 1,009 33 
Collections in four congrega- 

tions - . - 480 23 
Sale of the Society’s publica- 

tions - : - 16,805 86 





22,817 2b 
Balance at the last andit in the 
hands of the Treasurer 96 31 





22,913 55 
PAYMEMTS. 

For paper, and printing of 

_ tracts, annual report, &c. $14,846 17 


Eagravings on wood, Nc, - 55 67 
Folding, stitching, and binding 1,061 94 
Advertising tracts - 97 ¥0 
Commission to agents - $16 91 


Salary of Depositary, (1 vear, 


and ten pounds in advanee) Til 18 


Wages of Shopman and assist- 
ant in the binding depart- 


ment - - - 680 88 
Repairs, fixtures, &e. Ke. 625 52 
Rent of Depository three quay- 

ters of the year - - $33 33 
Collector’s per centage, on the 

annual subseriptions - 270 28 

_—_- 


Carried forward $19,998 gy 
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Brought forward $19,028 81 


General expenses, including 
insurance, transportation, 
juessenger, postage, slaimps, 
aud other incideniai expences 7 

Stationary, cord, &c. &e. 3 

freets issaed to the army and 
navy, to prisoners of war, to 
fureign parts; volumes to 
Auxiliary Societies, and new 


on™! 


tracts to Subseribers - 1,768 22 


‘Lu the Evangelical Soeiety at 
Stockholm, to enable them 
to print three tracts in the 


Laponese language - 133 33 


Mo. tracts to be printed in Rus- 


sia ~ - - 88 89 


For traets to be printed in Den- 
juark, Sweden, and Ger- 
many, at the direction of the 


tev. Mr. Steinkopif - 888 89 


Ca se 





£322,941 48 


HIBERNIAN SOCIETY. 


We publish the account of the annual 
meeting of this Scciety, principally from 
the views of lrelaud which it discloses. 


Tue Awnual Meeting of this Society, 
tock plaee on Thursday morning, 13ih 
inst. at the New Lonpnon Tavenky, 
Cheapside. The Great Room was filled 
wt an early hour, and at seven o'clock, 
Simuet Mixts, Esq. was called to the 
Chair. Mr. Masiix, of Hereford, was 
requested to offer up the Introductory 
Prayer, atier which, the Chairman pro- 
ceeded to read the Report. An extract 
from the Introduction is necessary, to 
show the inereasiug importance of this val- 


vable Institution, and to elucidate some of 


the proceedings which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Meeting. 

“There are few periods in the history, 
either of tive Church or the World, more 
eminently interesting, than that in which 
the Committee of the Hibernian nenety 
present their Seventh Annual Report. 4 
remarkable concurrence of circumstances, 
of the first order of importance to the fu- 
ture condition of mankind, has produeed, 
at this inomeat, a crisis which cannot faii 
to attract most powerfully the attention 
of every reflecting aud enlightened Chris- 
tian. Twenty years ago. in a neighboring 
nation, under the awful dominion of Athe- 
ism andterrer, we were called to trace, 
in character's of blood, the ultimate and 


_fearful consequences of papal despotism, 


ce and. superstition. The preva- 
Jence of infidelity, and its demoralizing 
and disorganizing effects, which so remark- 
ably characterized that period, whilst they 





impressed more strongly upon the minds 
of Christians in this eountry the social val- 
ue of Religion, and the dreadful evils that 
avise for the want of it, tended, at the 
same time, by a natural, though too infre- 
quent transition, to excite their attention 
to the imperious duty of disseminating the 
blessings of Christianiaty throughout the 
earth. ‘Thus, the bold and presumptuous 
biow, which wasaimed at the very exist- 
cuce of our Divine Religion, became the 
unexpected signal for its universal diftu.. 
sion. From that moment, the zeal and 
efforts of Christians, especially in our own 
country, in the promotion of this great ob- 
ject, have displayed a constantly increas- 
ing accession of ardor and activity. A 
new division of the Christian Era seemed 
then to commence. ‘That ardent religious 
feeling, that new moral temperament, 
which now so conspicuously distinguishes 
this country, appears then to have been 
first exetied. Almost every succeeding 
year has aunounced er recorded the for- 
mation of some new Institution or Society, 
whose object is to promote the relig'ous 
and moral interests of mankind. None 
more cordially rejoice in the establishment 
and prosperity of these excellent Institu- 
tions than the Committee of the Hiber- 
nian Society. From hence spring the best 
consolations of the preseut, and the best 
promise and hope of future times. Still 
the Commitee would respectfully ask, 
Has the Hibernian Society obtained that 
share of public support, countenance, and 
co-operation, which the peculiar impor- 
tance of its object warranted its founders 
to solicit and expect?) Whilst many other 
soci tiés for the diffusion of Christian 
Truth are annually replenished by thou- 
sands, and even tens of thousands, is it 
not remarkable, that the united contribu- 
tions of the Christians of Great Britain, in 
aid of: the Hibernian Society, during the 
sixth year of its existence, amounted only 
to the sum of 364/.? Far be from the 
Committee that presumption which would 
dictate to the Christian public how it 
ought to dispense its beneyolence, as that 
ingratitude which would refuse to acknow!l- 
edge those instances of it, in which this 
Society has participated: still they may be 
permitted to ask, Has the aid afforded to 
the Hibernian Society corresponded, in 
any fair proportion, to the importance 
and magnitude of its object? Let this ob- 
ject be again declared. It is to give light 
to the great mass of the Irish population, 
who sit in darkness and the region of 
the shadow of death—to pour throughout 
the whole extent of that ignorant and un- 
happy country the blessings of unpervert- 
ed Christianity. In what way does this 
Society seek to obtain its object? By means 
of Schools, in all of which the Holy Serip- 
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tures are taught daily, and into which no 
sectarian book is admitted—by the disper- 
sion of Bibles and Testaments, and plain 
religious Traets—-aad by the preaching of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Surely no 
exccption ean reasonably be made to this 
plan of proceeding. It combines the three 
great modes of communicating rcligious 
knowledge. ‘The object and the plan, e- 
qualiy bespeak the disinterested views of 
the Society. They are governed by no 
partial aims or exclusive interests. Their 
great and sole desire is to make proselytes 
to genuine uncorrupted Chiristianity, “75 it 
appears on the pages of the New TAta- 
yoent, without any note or comment 
whatsoever.” 

When the Report was ended, Mr. 
SarussoLe detailed the state of the finan- 
ees. Last year a balance remained in the 
hands of the Treasurer of 33/. 4s. 9d. 
The current expenditure of last year, was 
13471. 12s. 9d. aud tbe balance due to the 
‘Treasurer, was 7117. 7s. 

Rev. Mr. Townsenp rose, under a 
variety of painfuland pleasing emotions, 
after heaving that statement; yet when 
he considered the interesting nature of the 
report he could not but torm pleasing 
hopes for the future. The great object of 
the Society was fully detailed in so lumin- 
ous and interesting a manner; the necess- 
ity for their éxertions was so obvious, ra- 
tional, scriptural, appropriate, and just, 
that he considered its importance must be 
imperiously felt by every Englishman. 
Ireland has peculiar claims upon the be- 
nevolence of her sister country, and how 
much good has been effected by means so 
inadequate. 
upon the same economical principle, as 
had been already adopted by this Society, 
5000/. a year would be sufficient to erect 
schools, and to diffuse religious knowl- 
edge throughout the whole of that popu- 
lous country? When he recollected that 
only 3502. a year, had been raised by the 
rich inhabitants of this metropolis?—his 
mind felt greatly depressed—he blushed 
for the rich merchants—he blushed for 
the gentlemen—he blushed for his coun- 
trymeu—What a prospect is here pre- 
sented for usefulness. ‘The fields are 
already white for the harvest, schools, 
books, masters, ministers are wanted. 
Surely it isonly necessary that the re- 
ligious public should be made to feel the 
important objects of this Institution. He 

moved that the report be read. 

Bensamtxn Neate, jun. Esq. He 

considered it adisgrace to any man’s un- 
derstanding, to suppose that any apolo- 
gy was necessary from him to his breth- 
rea and fathers, for intruding himself so 
ofvea upon their notice. He hoped that 
his views were directed te God aad his 
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When he recollected, that 


ATS 


Redeemer, and his chief object was his 


glory. He had received a letter last 
night, cuarging him with pride anc 
other «il passions, which actuated his 


breast upon those occasions. Did he not 
thus engage, he should feel himselt 
wanting both to his Master and his cause. 


‘If on my face for thy dear name, 
Shame and reproaches be, 

Vii hail reproach and welcome shame, 
It thou remember me.” 


If this is to be vile, he hoped he 
should be more vile—he hoped that if 
lie and health were spared, he should 
continue to be thus occupied for his 
Lord and Master. Those who consid- 
ered the applause which arose on such 
public occasions, as of any importance, it 
such would come forward and take the 
labor, they should be heartily welcome 
to all the honor, and to all the applause. 
He rose with pleasure, after the statement 
made. It was a good sign that the Com- 
mittee and Secretary were in debt to the 
Treasurer. Something would now be 
done. The public credit was pledged for 
7112. Twelve individuals in this room 
might be seleeted, who would discharge 
it without difficulty. ‘That poor man wh» 
sent the contribution to the Missionary 
Society yesterday, has taught us a usefui 
lesson. The poor coxtribute more in pro- 
portion than the rich. What object can 
be put in competition with the attempt 
to moralize the neighboring country? 
The expense of one regiment 8000/. a 
year, employed to keep the turbulent in- 
habitants quict, would be sufficient to civ- 
ilize and moralize them by the influence 
of the Gospel. Itis worthy your notice, 
that there are no soldiers in Wales. 
Those persons who have been brought 
under the influence of vital Christianity, 
want no soldiers to manage them. The 
state of this eountry, calls for inereased 
zeal and activity. When we recollect 
how little has been done, we are to recol- 
leet the contracted funds. The present 
yolitical events are favorable to this eause. 
He rose to thank the Treasurer. To him 
we owe a debt of gratitude—he hoped 
they would remember, by assisting him 
accordingly. 

Samos Mints, Esq.—te felt it diffi- 
ealt to utter his feelings, for the honor 
which they had eonterrved. Their situation 
was difficult on two grounds—on account 
of the state of the inhabitants, the slow pro- 

sess they weve likely to make, and the 
difficulty to excite the liberality of the pub- 
lie to feel iis importaree. Much tabor in 
Treland was requsite, before we could 
reap an abundant barvest. The unfavorable 
nature of the sol preven ed the seed 
fram rapidly springiig up, and frem its 
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Brought forward $19,028 81 
General expenses, including 
insurance, = transportation, 
juessenger, postage, slamps, 
and other incideniai expences 707 7 
Stationary, cord, Ne. Ke. 325 5 
‘freets issaed to the army and 
navy, to prisoners of war, to 
foreign parts; volumes to 
Auxiliary Societies, and new 
tracts to Subseribers - 1,768 22 
‘Lu the Evangelical Soeiety at 
Stockholm, to enable them 
to print three tracts in the 


Laponese language —- 133 33 
For tracts to be printed in Rus- 
sia - - - 88 89 


For traets to be printed in Den- 
mark, Sweden, and Ger- 
many, at the diveetion of the 
Rev. Mr. Steinkopif “ 888 89 
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HIRERNIAN SOCIETY. 


We publish the account of the annual 
meeting of this Scciety, principally from 
the views of lrelaud which it discloses. 


Tue Annual Meeting of this Society, 
tock place on Thursday morning, 13ih 
inst. at the New Lunpon Taveny, 
Cheapside. The Great Room was filled 
at an early hour, and at seven o'clock, 
Simvent Miits, Esq. was called to the 
Chair. Mr. Masiix, of Hereford, was 
requested to offer up the Introductory 
Prayer, atter which, the Chairman pro- 
ceeded to read the Report. An extract 
from the Introduction is necessary, to 
show the inereasiug importance of this val- 
wable Institution, and to elucidate some of 
the proceedings which occupied the atten- 
tion of the Meeting. 

“There are few periods in the history, 
either of tive Church or the World, more 
eminently interesting, than that in which 
the Committee of the Hibernian Society 
present their Seventh Annual Report. A 
remarkable concurrence of circuinstances, 
of the first order of importance to the fu- 
ture condition of mankind, has produeed, 
at this moment, a crisis which cannot faii 
to attract most powerfully the attention 
of every reflecting aud enlightened Chris- 
tian. Twenty years ago. in a neighboring 


nation, under the awful dominion of Athe- 

ism andterrer, we were called to trace, 
: in characters of blood, the ultimate and 
_fearful consequences of papal despotism, 

ignorance and superstition. The preva- 
Jence of infidelity, and its demoralizing 
F and disorganizing effects, which so remark- 
ubly characterized that period, whilst they 


impressed more strongly upon the minds 
of Christians in this eountry the seeial val- 
ue of Religion, and the dreadful evils that 
avise for the want of it, tended, at the 
same time, by a natural, though too infre- 
quent transition, to excite their attention 
to the imperious duty of disseminating the 
blessings of Christianiaty throughout the 
earth. ‘Thus, the bold and presumptuous 
biow, which wasaimed at the very exist- 
euce of our Divine Religion, became the 
unexpected signal for its universal diffu. 
sion. From that moment, the zeal and 
efforts of Christians, especially in our own 
country, in the promotion of this great ob- 
ject, have displayed a constantly increas- 
ing accession of ardor and activity. A 
new division of the Christian Era seemed 
then to commence. That ardent religious 
feeling, that new moral temperament, 
which now so conspicuously distinguishes 
this country, appears then to have been 
firstexetied. Almost every succeeding 
year has aunounved er recorded the for- 
mation of some new Institution or Seciety, 
whose object is to promote the religous 
and moral interests of mankind. None 
more cordially rejoice in the establishment 
and prosperity of these excellent Institu- 
tions than the Committee of the Hiber- 
uian Socicty. From hence spring the best 
consolations of the preseut, and the best 
promise and hope of future times. Still 
the Commitee would respectfully ask, 
Has the Hibernian Society obtained that 
share of public support, countenance, and 
co-operation, which the peculiar impor- 
tance of its object warranted its founders 
to solicit and expect?) Whilst many other 
soci ties for the diffusion of Christian 
Truth are annually replenished by thou- 
sands, and even tens of thousands, is it 
not remarkable, that the united contribu- 
tions of the Christians of Great Britain, in 
aid of:the Hibernian Society, during the 
sixth year of its existence, amounted only 
to the sum of 364/.? Far be from the 
Committee that presumption which would 
dictate to the Christian public how it 
ought to dispense its benevolence, as that 
ingratitude which would refuse to acknow!l- 
edge those instances of it, in which this 
Society has participated: still they may be 
permitted to ask, Has the aid afforded to 
the Hibernian Society corresponded, in 
any fair proportion, to the importance 
and magnitude of its object? Let this ob- 
ject be again declared. It is to give light 
to the great mass of the Irish population, 
who sit in darkness and the region of 
the shadow of death—to pour throughout 
the whole extent of that ignorant and un- 
happy country the blessings of unpervert- 
ed Christianity. In what way does this 
Society seek to obtain its object? By means 
of Schools, in all of which the Holy Serip- 
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tures are taught daily, and into which no 
sectarian is admitted—by the disper- 
sion of Bibles and Testaments, and plain 
religious Tracts—aad by the preaching of 
the Gospel of Jesus Christ. Surely no 
exception ean reasonably be made to this 
plan of proceeding. It combines the three 
great modes of communicating rcligious 
knowledge. ‘The object and the plan, e- 
qualiy bespeak the disinterested views of 
the Society. They are governed by no 
partial aims or exclusive interests. Their 
great and sole desire is to make proselytes 
to genuine uncorrupted Christianity, we it 
appears on the pages of the New ‘Teita- 
yent, without any note or comment 
whatsoever.” 

When the Report was ended, Mr. 
Sarussove detailed the state of the finan- 
ees. Last year a balance remained in the 
hands of the Treasurer of 33/. 4s. 9d. 
‘The current expenditure of last year, was 
15471. 12s. 9d. aud tbe balance due to the 
‘Treasurer, was 7117. 7s. 

Rev. Mr. Townsenp rose, under a 
variety of painfuland pleasing emotions, 
after heaving that statement; yet when 
he considered the interesting nature of the 
report he could not but form pleasing 
hopes for the future. The great object of 
the Society was tully detailed in so lumin- 
ous and interesting a manner; the necess- 
ity for their éxertions was so obvious, ra- 
tional, scriptural, appropriate, and just, 
that he considered its importance must be 
imperiously felt by every Englishman. 
Ireland has peculiar claims upon the be- 
nevolence of her sister country, and how 
much good has been effected by means so 
inadequate. When he recollected, that 
upon the same economical principle, as 
had been already adopted by this Society, 
50002. a year would be sufficient to erect 
schools, and to diffuse religious knowl- 
edge throughout the whole of that popu- 
lous country? When he recollected that 
only 350/. a year, had been raised by the 
rich inhabitants of this metropolis?—his 
mind felt greatly depressed—he blushed 
for the rich merchants—he blushed for 
the gentlemen—he blushed for his coun- 
trymeu—What a prospect is here pre- 
seated for usefulness. ‘The fields are 
already white for the harvest, schools, 
books, masters, ministers are wanted. 
Surely it isonly necessary that the re- 
ligious public should be made to feel the 
important objects of this Institution. He 

moved that the report be read. 

Bensami~n Neace, jun. Esq. He 
considered it adisgrace to any man’s un- 
derstanding, to suppose that any apolo- 
gy was necessary from him to his breth- 
rea and fathers, for intrading himself so 
ofea upon their notice. He hoped that 


his views weve directed te God aad his 


Redeemer, and his chief object was his 
glory. He had received a letter last 
night, cuarging him with — pride ani 
other © il passions, which actuated his 
breast upoa those occasions. Did he not 
thus engage, he should feel himselt 
wanting both to his Master and his cause. 


‘If on my face for thy dear name, 
Shame and reproaches be, 

Vil hail reproach and welcome shame, 
if thou remember me.” 


If this is to be vile, he hoped he 
shoul! be more vile—he hoped that if 
lie and health were spared, he should 
continue to be thus occupied for his 
Lord and Master. Those who consid- 
ered the applause which arose on such 
public occasions, as of any importance, if 
such would come forward and take the 
labor, they should be heartily welcome 
to ail the honor, and to all the applause. 
He rose with pleasure, after the statement 
made. It was a good sign that the Com- 
mittee and Secretary were in debt to the 
Treasurer. Something would now be 
done. The public credit was pledged for 
7112. Twelve individuals in rhis room 
might be seleeted, who would discharge 
it without diffieulty.. That poor man wh» 
sent the contribution to the Missionary 
Society yesterday, has taught us a usefui 
lesson. The poor co.tribute more in pro- 
portion than the rich. What object can 
be put in competition with the attempt 
to moralize the neighboring country? 
The expense of one regiment 8000/. a 
year, employed to keep the turbulent in- 
habitants quict, would be sufficient to civ- 
ilize and moralize them by the influenee 
of the Gospel. Itis worthy your notice, 
that there are no soldiers in Wales. 
Those persons who have been brought 
under the influence of vital Christianity, 
want no soldiers to manage them. The 
state of this eountry, calls for inereased 
zeal and aetivity. When we recollect 
how little has been done, we are to recol- 
leet the contracted funds. The present 
yolitical events are favorable to this cause. 
He rose to thank the Treasurer. To him 
we owe a debt of gratitude—he hoped 
they would remember, by assisting him 
accordingly. 

Samoun Mints, Esq.—Ue felt it diffi- 
ealt to utter his feelings, for the honer 
which they had econterved. Their situation 
was diffleulton two grounds—on account 
of the state ofthe inhabitants, the slow pro- 
gress they weve likely to make, and the 
dificulty to excite the Iberaltty of Che pub- 
lie to feel iis inyportaree. Much tabor in 
Ireland was reqiusite, before we could 
reap an abundant barvest. The unfavorable 
nature of the sol preven ed the seed 
fram rapidly springiig up, and from its 
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slow progress, it was very difficult to ana- 
lyse the moralstate and progress of the 
country. The experiment, however, had 
been tried, and was found practicable. Hiav- 
ing ascertained its practicability, our future 
eouduet was marked out, ‘The plan haviig 
beegfound consistent, rational, and just; 
we now call for help, and we feel persuad- 
ed, that we shall not call in vain. 

Rev. Davi» Bocut, moved the thanks 
tothe committee. He considered, how- 
ever, the plans of this Society at present, 
but very imperfect. Littie was to be ex- 
pected without preaching the Go: pel. By 
diffusing the Gospel, you put it in their 
power to assist themselves. He was certain 
that litthe good was done, merely by 
teaching children, and afterwards leaving 
them without more instruction, and with- 
out preaching the Gospel. ‘ 

Robert Srevens, Esq. rose in the 
name of the Committee. In reply to 
what was observed by our respected 
friend, he wished him to consider the very 
narrow limits of their funds. What is 
twoor three hundred a year?—But, not- 
withstanding, we have preachers in Ire- 
land, and some that have been extreme- 
ly useful. We have several schoolmas- 
ters, who are parish Clerks, and these are 
permitted to assist the Clergymen, The 
Clerzymen generally preach only on the 
Sabbath morning. Our _ parish clerk 
calls the neighbors and childyen together 
in the afternoon, to whom they read and 
expound the Holy Seriptures. Several 
copies of Henry’s Family Bible, about six 
or seven, have been sent toassist them in 
such exercises. We have one teacher em- 
ployed to visit the Schools; who preach- 
es with acceptance, even under the pa- 
tronage of an Archdeacon. When the 
principles oi this Society are fully weigh- 
ed, and the small sums which had been 
employed tor aitaining her objects, he was 
confident it would be found, their success 
had been great. 

Joseph Kryner, Esq. moved the 
thanks to Tuomas Harveastit, Esq. for 
the cheerful accommodations of tLe Meet- 
ings of the Conimittee. 

Rev. Mr. ‘TuHomues, of Cheimford.— 
He rose with pleasure, for (wo reasons, 
because the Treasurce was in debt, and 
because bis friend N-+ xe, had received 
an anonymous letter. They were both 
pregnant with their advinteges. He 
mentioned a Society in the country, which 
had derived great advautages from being 

in debt. He rejoiced in the recolieciion, 
that Hoxton had formed the first Auxil- 
iary Society. He thought it might operate 
x8 astimulus upon the minds of many 
students, to follow the example of their 
Alma Mater. Hie had seen much of 
the sad effects of Caiholie superstition, 


and was confident, that great good ee 

be produced by proper conciliation. He 
had been employed by this Society to 
take an excursion to lreland, to recon- 
noitre her situa:ion. He found that much 
good was likely to be produced. The 
Caiholics were entitled to the greatest 
compassion. When in Ireland, he pro- 
posed to the commanding officer, to 
preach to the soldiers. He would not 
grant him permission to preach to the 
Protestants, but to the Catholics, suppos- 
ing hat they could not be made worse, 
he 2fanied that permission. He had a 
large congregation, attended by the offi- 
cers and their ladies, who behaved with 
very suitable demeanor. He was permit- 
ted to preach twice more, and the last 
time was a very affecting sight, as most 
ofthem fell upon their Kness, and many 
of them were bathed in tears. He had 
reason to believe, that some lasting im- 
pressions were made. The Catholic 
priest became alarmed, and requested to 
preach once a week, but required two- 
pence ahead. This was a serious business, 
and the people had the good sense to rejeet 
m, and then they refused to pay for it. He 
replied, “‘the Devil may take you for me.” 
‘Those persons whogo to Lreland, must not 
be geutlemen preachers, who can weep 
and pray over the expectations of a Lon- 
don charge that will increase their salary 
or popularity; but men of an Apostolic 
spirit, who are ready to endure hardships 
as good soldiers. They must brave dis- 
couragements and go from house to house 
with firmness, zeal, and genuine benevo- 
lence, and such men, he could assure 
them, would not labor in vain. 

r gf ‘Witson, Esq.—He felt more than 
he could express from the long connexion 
whieh he had enjoyed with Hoxton, and 
the interest he took in her welfare. Her 
usefulness had been widely diffused, and 
the preacher who spoke last, was an ex- 
ample of her growing utility. He referred’ 
to the d:plorable state of Ireland, and 
hoped the day was not far distant, when 
she would enjoy all the advantages, civil 
and spiritual, of the British Nation. The 
inhabitants of Canada, were in much the 
same condition as the natives of Lreland; 
two thirds of the population were unable 
to real. He hoped this consideration would 
stimulate to active exertions in behalf of 
Ireland. . 

Rev. Mr. Hittyarp.—He must say a 
few words in favor of the Sister kingdom. 
ile had but the day before intreated their 
attention, in behalf of the Missionary and 
Tract Societies. He considered the Hi- 
bernian Society, a8 a lovely child, of a 
dearly beloved parent, who had produced 
a numerous and benevolent offspring. He. 
recalied to his mind, the allusion of Joba 
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Bunyan, his honorable predecessor, in his 
Pilgrim’s Progress, concerning the Pope’s 
grinning at the Cave’s Mouth, at the pas- 
sing Pilgrims. But, what would he have 
said, had he tived to the present day, and 
had he seen the children of the Pope tak- 
ing the Piigrims by the hand, and direct- 
ing them to Mount Zion. He urged up- 
on Loudon Ministers to visit the country 
more frequently, and to consider what 
could be doue for Ireland, because the peo- 
ple in the country, were little acquainted 
with the degraded state of that country, 
He offered his pulpit for the service, and 
engaged to procure others, 
Ktev. Mr. James, moved for the new 
Committee for the year ensuing. Before, 
hiowever, the question was put, he begged 
to be heard for a few moments, to express 
afew thanks. He could not but express 
his utmost surprise, that Lreland, of all 
other countries, should escape our notice 
and teuder regard—that country which 
ought to be the first object of an English- 
man’s care, from its near and intimate 
connexion—that country which is within 
the spring and grasp of the benevolence of 
the Englsh public, should be almost en- 
tirely, may, altogether neglected, was to 
him an object of much concern. If the 
scenes which have lately taken place in 
that country, by the benevolent efforts of 
this Society, had their proper effects upon 
our minds, it would engage us with an en- 
thusiastic ardor for this important enter- 
prise. It might kindle a flame, like that 
which was once produced upon the plains 
of Clermont,* where some hundreds of 


* “The council of Placentia, where 
upwards of thirty thousand persons were 
assembled, pronounced the scheme to have 
heen suggested by the inspiration of 
Heaven. In the council of Clermont, 
still more numerous, as soon as the meas- 
ure was propeset all cried out with one 
voice, “tt is the willof God” Persons 
of all ranks catched the contagion, not 
only the gallant nobles of that age, with 
their martral followers, whom we may 
suppose apt to be allured by the boldness 
of a romantic enterprise, but men in the 
more humble and pacific stations in life. 
Ecclesiastics of every order, and even 
women and cluldren, engaged with emu- 
lation in an undertaking which was 
deemed sacred and meritorious. If we 
may believe the concurring testimony of 
contemporary authors, six millions of 
persons assuined the cross, which was the 
dadge that distinguished such as devoted 
themselves to this holy gg All Eu- 
rope, says the Princess Anna Comnena, 
‘orn up from the foundation, seemed 


ready to precipitate itse!f in one united. 


Parr aMen of . * . 
aby upon Asin. Nor did the fumes of 


_ that man, who will 
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thousands erected the banner of the Cross. 


But, compare the objects of their ambition 
with our’s: their ambition was directed by 
crusading feelings, and acts of chivalry, 
but our’s to present the pure bright orb, 
whose enlivening rays must cheer the 
dark and benighted souls of a vast aud 
populous, and degraded country. That 
man, who can behold the sad condition of 
the Irish nation, without feeling and with- 
out pity, is unworthy the uame of a Chiris- 
tian. ‘That man, who can view ‘with un- 
concern the degraded state of Ireland, is 
unworthy the title of a Protestant, and 
t help an Lrishman; 
is, unworthy the name of an Englishman. 
It was happy for the frieuds of the Gos- 
pel, that this Meeting had called forth 
such an explanation. He considered them 
as friends conjoined in the same cause, 
aud hoped, that the Missionary Society, - 
would even contribute some aid to it from 
its increasing funds. He considered it as 
forming part of the same holy fraternity, 
and bound by mutual ties, which could not 
be broken.. Let it not be thought, that 
the exertions of this Society, are unim- 
portant. Ignorance is the very food of 
Popish superstition By removing igno- 
rance from the rising generation, we lay 
the axe to the root of the tree, we crush 
the cockatrice’s egg, and strangle aed in 
its birth, Did we neglect to cultivate Lre- 
land, we miglit be designated by the title 
of Religious Adventurers, who are seeking 
alone for distant objects. Is misery the 
less to be pitied, because she is at our 
doors, and because her groans are within 
our ears? Are our eyes to lose sight of 
this ebject, so near and so intimate, whilst 
they are directed to the ends of the earth. 
Shall we listen to the ery from abroad, 
““come over and help us,” and yet neglect 
an integral part of our own country? He 
could not suppose it possible. He thought 
it right to mention, that many friends of 
the Laneasterian system of education, 
would be very ready to afford assistance to 
the fund: of this Society; he would exert 


himself in its behalf, and hoped that its’ 


members would exert themselves for the 
same purpose, and he had no doubt of 
their ultimate success. 

-Rev. Mr. Purttre.—He remembered 
to have read of a Grecian Philosopher, 
who once said, I thank God that [ am a 
Grecian, especially of the City ef Athens, 
but above all one of its philosophers. | 
bless God, that | am an European, an in- 
habitant of the British empire, and more 
especially that 1 have associated with the: 


this enthusiastic zeal evaporate at once; 
the frenzy was us lasting, as it was ex-: 
travagant.” 


Robertson, Charles 5th, Vel. 1, p. 2. 
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Christians in that empire. He contrasted 
the present state of Ireland with the con- 
dition of the Highlands about 100 years 
ago, and shewed that their manners and 
eustoms, and degraded circumstances 
were similar. The happy change since 
produced, was owing to the Highland 
Schools. He considered the plan adopt- 
ed by the Society, as highly meritorious 
and patriotic, and even as a test of loyaity. 
The voice of Providence claimed our at- 
tention. How shall Great Britain account 
for her conduct towards Ireland? Ali that 
is good or great in this country, is im- 
mortal, there is nothing perishable but 
her vices. He wishefto see this City act 
a part that was manly and Christian. He 
received the association of Schools with 
the preaching of the Gospel, as the only 
means to ameliorate the condition of the 
Irish nation. 

Rey. Mr. Statrenre.—He strongly 
recommendec to the attention of Ministers 
present, toform Auxiliaries in their re- 
spective congregations. We have alittle 
sister, and what shall we do for her? Do 
we feel anxious for her interest? Have we 
be by secret prayer on her behalf? 
When you begin in the closet, I expect 

ou will form plans with vigor and effect. 

f Ministers felt a tue Missionary spirit, 
they would be willing to go to Ireland. 
There is aSociety in Phunket-ctreet, Dub- 
lin, who have sent to this country for a 
Missionary, and offered to maintain one at 
their own expense, and yet not one could 
be obtained. With regard to personal ex- 
ertions, he was ready to go and to use his 
utmost efforts in her behalt. He was willing 
to go to any country and preach, for the 
benefit of this Society. He reeommended 
the establish:.ent of an Academy in Dub- 
lin, for training young men for the Minis- 
try. Geta Tutor who is devoted to God, 
with a moderate share of learning, and 
much good might be done in Ireland. It 
was a melancholy reflection, that not a 
single young man was training for the 
Ministry in Ireland; separate om the 
establishment. 

Rev. Mr. Percy, of Warwick, felt very 
much impressed by this Mectingand was 
anxious that contributions should be raised 
universally in the different congregations, 
by smallsums He had brought to town 
50/. raised by his Society last year, in small 
weekly subseriptions, to be equally divided 
between the Missionary, Tract, and Hiber- 
nian Societies. He thought, if such meth- 
ods were now generally established, much 
good would be done. 

The Meeting was then closed with 
thanks to two unknown Friends, one for 
the sum of 100/. aad the other tor 50/. 


DONATIONS TO FOREIGN MIS. 
SIONS. 


Nov. 18, 1813. From Mr. Jo- 
seph Thayer of Barre, (Mass.) 
by Mr. S. 'T. Armstrong, $5 0e 
20. From the Foreign Missiona- 
ry Society of the Eastern Dis- 
trict of New Haven County, 
by the Rev. Matthew Noyes, 
‘Lreasurer, 
From the Ladies’ Cent Society 
in East Guilford, 19 00 
26. From Mr. Jonathan Swift of 
New Bedford, towards the 
translations, 2 00 


B26 00 





Tar following letter enclosed a ten dollar 
bill, the receipt of which was acknowl- 
edged in our last.* 


To the Editor of the Panoplist. 


November 11, 1815. 
Sir, 
I now enclose my freewill-offering of 
Ten dollars, being the amount due for the 
third year. I am convinced, that the 
source from which this saving is made, is 
one that is safe and useful for me, and am 
daily more confirmed in my opinion, that, 
as it respects the use of ardent spirits— 
Touch not, taste not, handle not, isa 
general regulation: yet 1 would not deny 
that it admits of some exceptions. What 
these are, each one must judge for him- 
self, remembering the words of the 
apostle, do all to the glory ef God. 1 
would mention to the praise of the glory 
of His grace, who maketh his people ac- 
cepted in the Beloved, that the expenses 
of a large family, (many of whom are 
young children) for medicines, spirits, 
and attendance of physicians, have not 
amounted, in my judgment, to so much 
as the above sum annually, since the 
above plan was adopted. Yet, in years 
preceding, medicine and attendance alone 
usually amounted to double or treble the 
sum. And the amount expended for the 
article now disused (except as a medicine) 
was probably not Jess than twenty-five 
dollars; so that, even in these hard times, I 
have an opportunity of bestowing a trifle 
which I otherwise could not have done, in 
addition to what I send you. 
I remain, yours in Christ Jesus, 
A SUSSCRIBER. 


* See Pan. for Nov. 1811, p, 269, and 
Oct. 1812, fp. 242. 
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Obituary....Mér. Jonathan Kettell. 


OBITUARY. 


Diep at Charlestown, ( Mass.) on the 13th 
ult. Mr. Jonaruan Kerrey, aged 56. 
He had long been an exemplary professor 
of religion. Fora number of years he 
had been entirely blind;-—an ailliction 
which he bore with Christian _ patience 
and fortitude.. His frankness, incegvity, 
conscientiousness, and attachment to the 
cause of his Savior, were such as to im- 
ress on the minds of those who knew 
him a deep sense of his worth, He was 
mach devoted to sacred music, and Afici- 
ated as the organist of the congregation 
ander the pastoral care of the Rev. Dr. 
Morse, by whom the following sketch of 
his character was drawn. ik 

‘Tn delineating the character and privi- 
leges of the Christian, I have but display - 
ed befure you the characier, privileges, 
and prospects of that good man, who made 
the glory of Christ the end, his grace the 
principle, and his word, the rule of his 
life. His religious character was formed 
on the mo ‘el of the Holy Seriptuves, un- 

erstood in their simplicity, and their ob- 

vious meaning. His faith was not a dead, 

unproductive faith,—it was sound, ac- 

eording to godliness, and fruitful in good 

works. It was firmly built ou the apostles 

and prophets—JesusChrist being the chief 
corner stone. He was not blown about by 
every wind of doctrine,—nor fascinated 
with the pretended improvements of mod- 
ern sciolists and reformers—From his own 
humble and prayerful inquiries, reflections 
and experience, he was fully satisfied with 
the correctness and safety of the o/d paths, 
in which his fathers had gone before lim 
to glory—These he deemed to be the 
Zood way, and in them was contented to 
walk in pursuit of final and eternal rest 
for his soul. He was a Christian of the 
old solid stamp; a sincere believer in what 
have been denominated the doctrines of 
gsrace,—and for these doctrines he was a 
decided. and uniform advocate. These 
doctrines sustained and comforted him 
under long and painful trials in life, and 
yielded him solid support on the bed of 
death. 

‘“* He loved the ordinances and house of 
God, and was a constant and devout wor- 
shipper of Jehovah in the family and clos- 
et, and in public, till prevented by that 
sickness whieh terminated his pious and 
useful life. In the support and promotion 
of sacred music, constituting a most im- 
portant part of ic worship, and in the 
maintenance of order .and peace ‘in the 
church, society and town, none was more 
Wniformly active, judicious and efficient. 


He was alover of maukind, a steady friend 
to the rights and best interests of his 
country, always ready to every good 
work—willing to communicate,—to live 
houestly, and to do good to all, as he had 
opportunity, He fuliilled in an exemplary 
manner the duties of the several relations 
of ason, a brother, a husband, and father, 
and was of the number of those friends, 
who stick closer than a brother. Of few 
men, since the da¥8 of Nathanzel, could it 
be said with more truth, than of the sub- 
ject of this notiee, He was an Israelite in- 
deed, in whom was no guile. Universally 
beloved by his acquaintance through life, 
and lamented in death, he has left for his 
erphan children a precious inheritance— 
not wealth, nor titles, nor honors, nor 
public fame—(his sphere of action, his vir- 
tnes, were ot the humbier kind—) but 
what far surpasses all these in value, he 
hasteit them his prayers, his blessing, his 
example, and that good name which is bet- 
ter than precious otntment. 

“What instruction and comfort does the 
death of a Christian yield to surviving 
friends!—Hence we are directed to mark 
the perfect man, and to behold the upright, 
because the end of that man is peace. 


At Palmer, (Mass.) the Rev. Moses 
BaLowin, aged 81. 

At Springficld, (Mass.) the Rev. Jouy 
M’AINstRY, aged 99. 

At Sturbridge,( Mass.) Davip Wriear, 
Esq. aged 52, a representative from that 
town in the legislature of this commou- 
wealth. 

At Gloucester, (Mass.) on the 7th. 
inst. Miss Mina Duwserr aged 15, of 
hydrophobia, occasioned by the bite of a 
mad dog in March last. Nosymptoms of 
the disease appeared till three days before 
her death. 

At Hartford, (Conn.) Noan Wesster, 
Esq. aged 91. 

At Canaan, (Vt.) on the 9th inst. Sam- 
vEL Beacu, Esq. wantonly shot by one 
Dennet, to whom he had been a friend and 
a patron. Dennet was committed to 
prison for trial. 

At Hebron, (Con.) Mr. Jonaraan 
Biap,* aged 67. 


* Mr. Bird was licensed to preach in 
early life, and continued to laboras a 
licensed preacher till his death. Being 


rary with deafness he was never set- 
tied in the ministry. He wrote the Let- 
ter from an Uncle to his Niece, published 
in the Panoplist fer February last, p. 397. 
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At Philadelphia, Gen. Wititam Mac- 
PHERSON. . 

At Chelsea, (Vt.) Maj. Danter 


Banves, aged 77. He wasa captainin 
the revolutionary war, and commanded 
the minute-men from Marlborough, 
( Mass.).at the time of Lexington battle. 

At New Ipswich, (N. H.) on the 13th 
inst, in an épileptic fit, Bunsamrn~ Cuame- 
NEY, jun.} te a member of Dartmouth 
College, aged 18. 

Ia Iinois Territery, Lt. Fa. R. 
Ricwarpsey, of U. S. army murdered in 
a duel, at the second fire. 

At St. Albans, (Vt.) on the 8th inst. 
Srias Gavrss, a promising youth aged 20, 
murdered by an armed soldiery. 

At Reading, (Mass.) on the 12th inst. 
Mrs. Lypra, relict & Mr. Samwvet Ban- 
crort, aged 98. Her descendants are 
known to be 336. 

At Baltimore, Rev. Witttram OTTER- 
BRINE, aged 89, having been 60 years in 
the ministry, 40 of which at Baltimore. 

At Hartford, Mrs. Anne Crapp, aged 
99, having had 245 descendants. 

. At Royalton, (Ver.) the Rev, Marriy 
Tu.tar, pastor of the Church in that 
town. : 

At East Haven (Conn.) on the 16th. 
ult. the Rev. Lucas Hart, pastor of the 
church in W oleott, aged 29. 

At Woodstock, (Conn.) the Rev. Wi1- 
LIAM Graves. * 

At Goshen,(Conn.) on the 6th of Sept. 
last, NatTnan Has, Esq. late Judge of 
the County Court in Litchfield County. 

At Cheshire, (Conn.) on the 30th of 
Aug. iast, the Rev. Jonn Foot, aged 71, 
in the 46th vear of his ministry. 

At Clarendon, (Ver.) the Hon. Tuzo- 
parivs HarrineTton, Esq. late a Judge 
of the Supreme Court of that State. 

At Piattsburgh, (-s. Y.) Minis Por- 
DY, Esq. by suicide 

Near the French Mills, encampment 
of the U.S. northern army, Lt. Col. T. 
Drx of the 14th regiment. 

In the U. S. army, on the 15th inst. 
Brig. Gen, CovixeTox, in consequence 
of wounds received in the battle of the 
1ith near Williamsburg, in Canada. 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
FOREIGN WORKS. 


Mr. Turnbull is printing a new edition 
of his Voyage Round the World, in a 
quarto size, with considerable additions 
and improvements, bringing down the 
History of Botany Bay, the South Sea Is- 


. lands, &c. to the present period, and con- 


Literary Notices....To Subscribers and Patrons, 


taining a notice of some newly discover: 
ed Islands. 

In the press, and speedily will be pub« 
lished, in an elegant-quarto volume, price 
Ii. tis. 6d. in boards, the History of the 
Azores, or Western Islands, containing 
a account of the Government, Laws, and 
Religion, the Manners, Ceremonies, and 
Character.of the Inhabitants, and demon. 
strating the importanee of these valuable 
Islands to.the British empire. Illustrated 
by maps and other engravings. 

An engraving (23 inches by 16) is about 
to be published, under the patronage of 
his Royal Highness the Prince Regent, 
commemorative of the origin, progress, 
and beneficial effects of the British and 
Foreign Bible Society, from :a picture 
painted by T. Stothard, Esq. R. A. In 
the picture, Britain is represented as re- 
commending the Bible, which she has re- 
ceived by angels from heaven, to the va- 
rious nations in the world, who are placed 
around her, habited in the costume of the 
countries to which they belong. The 
price to subscribers, is 2/. 2s. proof ims 
presions 3/ 3s.; and no money te be paid 
till delivery, nor need the en;raving be 
received, unless the subseriber is satisfied 
with it. 

Proposals are circulated for raising a 
fund for the sole purpose of printiag the 
Rhemish version of the New Testament, 
and dispersing it gratuitously, or at a low 
je among the Roman Catholics of the 

Inited Kingdom. This is a translation 
from the Vulgate, and though inferior te 
our common version, yet, as the dignita- 
ries and clergy of the Romish chiureh are 
willing the people should use the one, 
but not the other; and as the errors of the 
Vulgate are not of akind which affect 
any material doctrine of Scripture, it is 
thought that very great and extensive 
benefits may result from the undertaking. 





S. T. Armstrong has it in contemplatioa’ 
to publish a neat edition of the works of 
the late Rev. Dr. Jonathan Edwards, Pres- 
jdent of Union College, to make about 
yhree volumes octavo. 


TO SUBSCRIBERS AND PATRONS: 


Havre lately published two numbers in 
a month, we have been unavoidably delay- 
ed in regard to the time of issuingthem. As 
our distant subscribers may impute the 
delay to the Post Office, we ought to state, 
that this number is issued Dec. 11, and 
preceding numbers have been rather 
more in arrears. 


po ON ge aT 





